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HOME  KNIT  GARMENTS 

We  are  connected  with  some  of  the  largest  knitting  factories  in  the 

State.     Therefore  it  enables  us  to  sell  Knitted  Garments  less  than  our 

competitors. 

Postage  free  if  you  mention  the  Juvenile. 


Light  Weight  Cotton $  .75 

American  Cotton,  Light  Weight  ■  •  •  •  .85 

Bleached  Cotton,  Light  Weight .90 

Bleached  Cotton,  Medium  Weight-  I  .00 

Bleached  Cotton,  Heavier. 1 .20 

Heavy  Cotton 1.25 

Bleached  Mercerized 1.75 

Extra  Heavy  Bleached 1 .50 


$2.50     Winter     Heavy     Weight      Hand 
Made,   only    in  sizes   34  and   36  inches 

bust  measure,  now $  1 .25 

Sixty  per  cent  Wool  Garment 2.00 

Seventy  per  Cent  Wool  Garment  •. .  2.50 
Seventy-five  per  cent  Wool  Garment  2.75 
Eighty  per  cent  Wool  Garment-  •  •  ■  3.00 
Ninety  per  cent  Wool  Garment-  •  •  •    3.75 


FOR  SIZES:    ALWAYS  GIVE  HEIGHT,  WEIGHT,  AND 
BUST  MEASURE.     We'll  do  the  rest. 

We  sell  the  home  knit  garment  in  900  Cities  and  Towns. 

Will  return  your  money  and  pay  postage  both  ways  if  you  are 
not  satisfied.  SAMPLES  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING. 

We  cany  a  full  line  of  Corduroy  Pants  in  all  shades;  Brown,  Tan 
Steel  Grey  and  Dark  Green,  in  peg  top  or  without. 


CORDUROY     PANTS  that 
our  competitors  sell  for 

$4  50  our  Price $3.50 

4  00  our  Price 3  00 

3.50  our  Price 2.75 

3.00  our  Price 2.25 

2.50  our  Price 2.00 

2.00  oit  Price J.50 


WORK  PANTS  that  our  com= 
petitors  sell  for 

$3.00  our  Price $2.50 

2.50  our  Price 2  00 

2.25  our  Price 1.75 

2.00  our  Price 1.50 

1.50  our  Price 1.00 


WEST'S   MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 

JOS.  A.  WEST,  Manager 
77-79   W.  South   Temple   and  1-3  S.  West  Temple  St. 
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HALL'S  CANKER  and 
DIPHTHERIA  REMEDY 

If  you  want  to  cure  Diphtheria,use  Hall's 
Canker  Remedy. 

If  you  want  to  prevent  Diphtheria,  use 
Hall's  Canker  Remedy. 
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Diphtheria,  give  Hall's  Canker  Rem- 
edy to  those  who  are  well  and  they 
will  never  take  the  disease. 

This  remedy  has  made  so  many  won- 
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that  we  know  it  will  continue  to  do  the 
same  in  the  future.  This  wonderful 
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Ur  akers 25 
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How  the  Coming  of  Jesus  was  Made  Known  to  His  Mother. 

By  O.  J.  P.  W. 


It  was  a  cloudless  summer  day. 
The  broad  flat  roofs  and  the  milk- 
white  walls  in  the  little  town  of 
Xazareth  glared  back  at  the  blazing- 
sky,  as  the  town  snuggled  drowsily 
against  the  mountain.  It  was 
a  perfect  day — a  day  full  of  warm 
love  and  blessing  to  the  earth.  The 
trees  and  the  flowers  and  the  fields 
of  grain  murmured  praise  and 
thanksgiving  as  they  waved  in  the 
lightsome  breeze.  The  earth  quiv- 
ered with  the  fulness  of  its  joy.  The 
very  air  was  filled  with  prophecy 
of  great  blessing,  and  seemed  to 
thrill  as  it  flowed  gently  over  the 
scene.  It  was  a  day  when  great 
things  might  be  devised,  and  glor- 
ious  things  achieved. 

For  many  long  years  now  the 
children  of  Israel  had  looked  hope- 
fully for  the  day  when  their  De- 
liver should  come  to  them.  Two 
thousand  years  had  passed  since 
Abraham  had  been  promised  that 
he  should  be  the  father  of  the  na- 
tion to  whom  the  Christ  should  be 
born.  Sixteen  hundred  years  had 
passed  since  |udah  had  been  prom- 
ised that  he  six  mid  lie  the  father  of 
the  tribe  to  whom  the  Christ  should 

come.     Eleven  hundred  years  had 

passed  since  David  had  been  prom- 
ised that  he  should  be  the  father  of 
tin-  family  to  whom  the  Christ 
should  be  sent.  And  six  hundred 
years  had  passed  since  the  boy  Ne- 
phi  had  seen  in  vision  the  mother 


of  Jesus  in  this  little  town  of  Naz- 
areth drowsing  so  peacefully  in  the 
light  of  the  sun. 

Within  one  of  those  white-walled 
houses,  on  this  auspicious  day,  sat 
Mary,  a  humble  virgin  of  the  house 
of  David.  Mary  had  but  newly 
been  betrothed  to  her  kinsman,  Jos- 
eph, a  poor  but  honorable  carpenter 
of  the  town.  The  ceremony  had 
been  very  simple.  Joseph  had  hand- 
er  her  a  piece  of  money,  and  had 
declared  by  solemn  word  of  mouth, 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  that  he 
intended  to  make  her  his  legal  wife. 
Mary  had  freely  and  happily  given 
her  consent,  and  the  ceremony  had 
closed  with  the  benediction,  "Bless- 
ed art  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King 
of  the  world,  who  hath  sanctified 
us  by  His  commandments. 
Blessed  art  Thou  who  sanctifiest 
Israel  by  (marriage)  and  betroth- 
al." There  had  followed  no  sump- 
tuous betrothal  feast;  Joseph  and 
Mary  had  merely  tasted  of  the  cus- 
tomary cup  of  wine.  But  there- 
after, .Mary  was  the  betrothed  wife 
of  Joseph.  Their  relationship  was 
just  as  sacred  as  if  it  had  been  es- 
tablished by  rich  gifts  and  splendid 
ceremonies;  or  as  if  they  had  been 
already  legally  wedded  in  the  Hoi) 
Temple  of  their  t  ',<  id. 

The  new  condition  of  things  tilled 
Mary  with  anxious  thought.  Now 
she  was  betrothed  to  Joseph;  soon 
she  would  become  his  wedded  wife. 
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And  what  might  not  their  happy 
union  mean  to  them?  For  both 
Mary  and  Joseph  were  descended 
from  the  great  King  David — from 
the  favored  house  to  which  the 
promise  of  the  Kings  of  kings  had 
been  given.  And  without  doubt,  to 
every  family  of  the  house  of  David, 
there  came  at  times  the  sacred  hope 
that  the  anointed  One  might  be 
born  to  it.  Such  thoughts  passed 
this  day  through  the  mind  of  Mary, 
as  she  sat  in  her  humble  cottage  in 
Nazareth,  and  they  stirred  inde- 
scribable emotions  within  her. 

Suddenly,  as  she  sat  alone  in  her 
chamber,  she  was  sui  rounded  by  a 
radiant  splendor,  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  summer  light.  Per- 
haps she  rather  felt  it  than  saw  it, 
for  it  seemed  to  be  something  to  be 
felt.  Mary  became  filled  with  a 
feeling  of  solemn  wonder,  and 
bowed  her  head  reverently  to  the 
strange  form.  When  she  looked 
up,  she  was  stricken  with  something 
akin  to  fear;  for  there  before  her 
stood  an  angel  shining  in  heavenly 
glory.  It  was  Gabriel,  or  Noah,  the 
archangel  of  God,  who  had  come 
to  deliver  a  message  to  her. 

"Hail  to  thee,"  the  angel  said, 
reverently,"  thou  that  a--t  highly 
favored,  the  Lord  is  with  thee." 

At  these  words  Mary  became 
greatly  troubled.  She  did  not  un- 
derstand what  this  greeting  could 
mean,  and  her  feeling  of  fear  in- 
creased. 

Then  the  angel  spoke  again,  say- 
ing, "Fear  not,  Mary,  for  thou  hast 
found  favor  with  God.  And  be- 
hold thou  shalt  bring  forth  a  son, 
and  shalt  call  His  name  Jesus.  He 
shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called 
the  Son  of  the  Most  High :  and  the 
Lord  God  shall  give  unto  Him  the 
throne  of  His  father,  David:  and 
He   shall   reign   over   the  house  of 


Jacob  forever;  and  of  His  kingdom 
there  shall  be  no  end." 

Still  more  Mary  wondered  as  she 
heard  this  strange  message,  and  she- 
asked  somewhat  doubtfully,  "Hnw 
shall  this  thing  be?" 

And  the  angel  answered  and  said 
to  her,  "The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come 
upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the 
Most  High  shall  overshadow  thee: 
wherefore  also  that  which  is  to  be 
born  shall  be  called  holy,  the  Son 
of  God." 

Then  Mary  answered  meekly,  as 
was  her  wont,  "Behold,  the  hand- 
maid of  the  Lord;  be  it  unto  me 
according  to  thy  word.' 

The  strange  vision  was  ended ;  the 
angel   was   gone.      Mary  pondered 
the  message  in  her  heart,  wondering 
what  it  really     meant.     She     was 
overcome  with  astonishment  at  the 
great  favor  shown  her  by  the  Lord. 
But  as  she  became  more  accustomed 
to  her  strange  experience,  she  saw 
more   clearly    the    meaning   of   the 
angel's  message.     And  what  a  sa- 
cred, glorious  hope  He  had  given 
her !     The  time  had  come  when  the 
great  Messiah  should  be  born.  And 
she — Mary — the    humble   betrothed 
wife  of  a  humble  carpenter  in  Naz- 
areth— of  the  thousands  of  mothers 
of  the   house   of   David,   had   been 
chosen  to  become  the  mother  of  the 
Lord.      Mary    did    not    dance    nor 
shout  in  the  greatness  of  her  joy: 
but  she  was  carried  away  by  that 
calm   sense   of   wordless    happiness 
which    follows   a   blessing  received 
from  God. 

Very  soon  after  the  angel  had 
left  her,  Mary  hasted  to  visit  her 
kins-woman,  Elizabeth.  She  need- 
ed a  woman-friend  in  whom  she 
could  confide.  She  must  lay  open 
her  heart  to  her  friend.  So  she 
hurried  away  from  the  mountains 
of  Galilee,  southward,  over  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  through  the  cit- 
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ies  of  Samaria  and  Judea,  till  she 
came  to  the  hill-country  of  Judah, 
to  a  little  city  there.  There  she 
found  her  cousin  Elizabeth,  and 
there  she  received  another  testi- 
mony of  the  exeat  favor  the  Lord 


had  shown  her.  When  Mary  en- 
tered the  house  of  Elizabeth,  Eliza- 
beth was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
She  looked  at  Mary  with  joyful  ad- 
miration and  cried,  "Blessed  art 
thou  among  women.     And  whence 
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is  this  to  me,  that  the  mother  of  my 
Lord  should  come  unto  me  Bless- 
ed is  she  that  believed;  for  there 
shall  be  a  fulfilment  of  the  things 
which  have  been  spoken  to  her 
from  the   Lord." 

Then  Mary,  too,  was  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  sang  in  the 
fulness  of  her  own  joy  this  mag- 
nificent song : 

"My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord, 

And  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my 
Savior, 

For  He  hath  looked  upon  the  low  es- 
tate of  His  handmaiden, 

For  behold,  from  henceforth  all  gener- 
ations shall  call  me  blessed. 

For  He  that  is  mighty  hath  done  to 
me  great  things; 

And  holy  is  His  name. 

And  His  mercy  is  unto  generations 
and  generations 

On  them  that  fear  Him. 

He  hath  showed  strength  with  His 
arm; 

He  hath  scattered  the  proud  in  the 
imagination  of  their  hearts. 

He  hath  put  down  princes  from  their 
thrones, 

And  hath  exalted  them  of  low  degree. 

The  hungry  He  hath  filled  with  good 
things; 

And  the  rich  He  hath  sent  empty 
away. 

He  hath  given  help  to  Israel  His  serv- 
ant. 

That  he  might  remember  mercy 

(  As  He  spoke  unto  our  fathers) 

Toward  Abraham  and  his  seed  for- 
ever." 


After  she  had  sung  this  beautiful 

song.  .Mary  dwelt  with  htr  cousin 
for  three  months.  You  may  be  sure 
that  they  had  a  delightful  visil  to 

getlier.  They  discussed  long  and 
earnestly  the  story  of  the  promise 
that  had  been  given  to  their  fathers. 
They  read  the  words  of  the  prophets 

and  explained  to  each  oiher  how 
those  words  were  spoken  of  Messi- 
ah, the  Son  of  God.  They  dreamed 
together  of  the  future,  and  wond- 
dered  much  wdiat  kind  of  child  this 
should  be;  how  He  would  differ 
from  other  children  ;  what  manner 
of  man  He  would  become ;  how  He 
should  rule  His  people  from  the 
throne  of  David;  and  how  He 
should  deliver  His  people  Israel, 
and  restore  their  grandeur  to 
them.  It  was,  indeed,  a  beautiful 
dream.  Mary  loved  to  lose  herself 
in  it.  But  at  length  the  three 
months  of  her  visit  were  ended,  and 
Mary  returned  to  her  own  house  in 
Nazareth,  there  to  await  the  time 
when  her  Holy  Child  should  be 
born. 

This,  then,  is  how,  on  a  promise- 
ful  southern  day,  many  thousands 
of  years  after  the  election  of  a  Sa- 
vior was  first  made  known  to  man, 
the  coming  of  Jesus  was  revealed 
to  I  lis  mother. 
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shall  be  no  miracle.  But  you  shall  be  a  miracle. 
Every  day  you  shall  wonder  et  yourself ,  at  the  rich- 
ness of  life  which  has  come  to  vou  by  the  Grace  of 
God.— Phillips  'Brooks.     <*     J-     J*     J*     *     >      * 


Liebchen's  Thanksgiving. 


By  Katie  Grover. 


"Come  home  early,  mamma 
dear." 

"Yes,  Liebchen,  I  will  just  give 
them  half  a  day,  and  then  I'll  hur- 
ry back,  and  we  will  have  a  jolly 
Thanksgiving  dinner,"  answered 
the  mother,  kissing  the  patient  smil- 
ing little  figure  in  the  invalid  chair ; 
then  with  a  cheery  nod  she  started 
out ;  but  on  opening  the  door  such 
a  cold  bitter  blast  pierced  the  little 
room  that  Mrs.   Miller  shivered. 

"O,  mamma,  I  wish  you  didn't 
have  to  go  out  into  the  cold,  and 
work  so  hard,"  cried  Liebchen, 
wistfully.  "If  I  could  have  but  one 
wish  come  true,  I  would  wish  that 
you  might  never  have  to  go  out 
to  work  again." 

"Never  mind,  dearie,  better  times 
are  coming,"  responded  Mrs.  Mil- 
ler, with  a  brave  smile.  "Mrs.  Al- 
lison is  sure  to  give  me  something 
nice  today  seeing  as  it's  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day.  Bye-bye,  Liebchen,  for 
a  little  while." 

Reluctantly  she  closed  the  door, 
then  hastened  down  the  rickety 
steps  of  the  old  tenement  flat. 

"My  little  treasure !  Her  own 
sad  affliction  isn't  half  the  trial  to 
her  that  it  is  to  see  me  working  so 
hard,"  she  thought,  brushing  away 
the  tears  which  dimmed  her  sight. 
"O,  if  she  could  only  be  like  other 
children  and  walk  and  run  about  in 
the  sunshine  I  would  never  com- 
plain of  poverty." 

Left  to  herself,  the  little  girl 
guided  her  wheel  chair  to  the  one 
window  in  the  small  room ;  then  in 
spite  of  the  cold  she  raised  the  sash 
and  leaned  her  head  out,  and  looked 
down  into  the  court  below  where  a 
flock  of  late  birds  were  chirping  on 


the  bare  branches  of  a  gaunt-look- 
ing tree. 

"Chee,  chee,  chee,  to-whit,  to- 
whee,"  called  Liebchen  in  bird-like 
musical  tones,  and  immediately  the 
birds  came  flying  to  her.  some  of 
them  boldly  lighting  on  her  shoul- 
ders, one  pert  little  fellow  perching 
himself  on  her  flaxen  head,  while 
the  others,  less  confident  and  trust- 
ing, came  no  closer  than  the  win- 
dow-sill. 

"Little  birds,  I  haven't  much  of 
a  breakfast  for  you,"  said  Liebchen 
softly,  as  she  took  out  a  handful  of 
crumbs  from  her  pocket,  "but  I'll 
try  to  give  you  a  better  dinner. 
Some  of  these  mornings  I  am  go- 
ing to  look  out  and  find  you  all 
gone,  for  it  is  getting  too  cold  for 
you    here,    birdies." 

She  spread  the  crumbs  out  on  her 
lap  and  upon  the  broad  window- 
sill  whereupon  the  birds  fell  to  eat- 
ing right  merrily.  It  was  a  pretty 
picture. 

In  the  midst  of  the  feast,  a  loud 
knock,  followed  by  the  noisy  open- 
ing of  the  door  startled  the  birds, 
and  lo,  they  disappeared  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye. 

"Mornin',  Liebe.  Sorry  I  scared 
'em  away,"  said  Tim,  apologetically. 
He  was  a  thin  dwaifish  boy  of 
twelve  or  thereabouts,  with  a  hun- 
gry-looking wistful  face.  "Mebbe 
this  will  make  up  for  it,  though," 
and    lie    put    an    oblong   parcel    into 

her  hands. 

"O  Tim,  is  it  bread  for  my 
birds?"  exclaimed  Liebchen,  joyful- 
ly, "and  a  whole  loaf,  too.  1  was 
so  afraid  you  would  forget  il  ;  it 
has    been    SO    long    ago    since    yon 
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promised  to  furnish  their  Thanks- 
giving dinner." 

"Not  much,"  he  said,  eyeing  her 
pale  radiant  face  with  great  fond- 
ness. "Liebe,  I  wish  I  could  do 
more  for  you  and  your  ma,  but 
you  know  how  it  is.  There's  moth- 
er and  all  the  kids  and  me  the  only 
man    about." 

"Tim,  it  means  a  whole  lot  to  me 
just  to  have  you  come  in  a  little 
while  each  day,"  said  Liebchen,  giv- 
ing him  the  smile  he  loved.  "I  see 
so  few  people,  and  when  you  don't 
come  real  often,  the  time  seems  so 
long,  and  I  get  bad.  I  want  to 
keep  up  much  as  I  can,  you  know, 
cause  of  mamma.  It  is  enough  for 
her  to  have  to  sew  for  people  day 
and  night,  without  worrying  about 
my  little  troubles." 

"Thanksgivin's  nothin'  but  a 
make-believe  to  us  poorer  unlucky 
uns,"  growled  Tim,  rather  bitterly. 
"I'd  like  to  make  this  here  world 
over." 

"Why,  Tim,  such  a  beantiful 
world?"  exclaimed  Liebchen,  shak- 
ing her  head  at  him.  "I  guess  you 
don't  mean  the  world  though,  but 
the  lives  of  the  people,  don't  you? 
As  for  being  poor,  aren't  we  just  as 
happy  as  the  rich  in  spite  of  it? 
Mamma  says  so.  God  has  given 
us  so  many  beautiful  things  to  en- 
joy— the  sky,  the  trees,  the  birds, 
the  flowers.  Then,  too,  Tim,  you 
can  walk  and  run,  and  go  every- 
where out  in  the  sunshine  and  see 
all  these  beautiful  things  every- 
where about  you,  while  I — O  Tim!" 

"I  know,"  blubbered  Tim.the  tears 
streaming  down  his  face  in  his  sym- 
pathy and  distress  for  the  frail  lit- 
tle creature  who  sat  in  her  invalid 
chair  day  after  day  and  year  after 
year  seeing  nothing  of  this  beauti- 
ful world  which  she  pictured,  ex- 
cepting the  wee  glimpse  which  the 
one   little   window   offered. 


"Liebchen,  if  you  can  see  so  much 
to  be  thankful  fer,  I  guess  the  rest 
of  us  fellers  ought  to  be  ashamed 
to  grumble.  Wait  till  I'm  a  man 
and  then  you  are  goin'  to  ride  round 
in  yer  autermerbile  and  see  all — " 

"Timothy  Short,  you  come  right 
home  this  minute,"  sounded  a  shrill 
voice  from  the  landing  below.  Tim 
sighed,  and  took  a  few  lagging  steps 
toward  the  door,  then  came  back 
and  halted  hesitatingly  before  Lieb- 
chen. 

"Liebe,  I've  been  doin  some  ex- 
try  jobs  lately  between  times,  and 
I've  saved  up  a  little  money.  This 
— this  is  fer  you.  I  want  you  to 
put  it  with  the  other  in  the  bank — 
to  get  that  little  house." 

He  threw  a  dollar  into  her  lap 
then  ran  quickly  out  of  the  room. 

When  Mrs.  Miller  reached  home 
that  day,  tired  but  overjoyed  be- 
cause of  the  bounteous  basket  which 
rested  on  her  arm,  she  paused  out- 
side her  door  to  listen  a  moment  to 
the  little  German  song  which  Lieb- 
chen was  singing.  "Ich  liebe  die 
blume"  was  a  favorite  of  theirs. 
Never  a  day  passed  but  what  the 
sweet  refrain  could  be  heard  at 
some  hour  or  other  in  that  little 
room. 

Mrs.  Miller  noislessly  opened  the 
door,  and  was  not  surprised  when 
she  saw  Liebchen  busily  feeding  her 
birds  from  the  generous  loaf  the 
while  she  sang  to  them  her  little 
German  ditty.  She  turned  quick- 
ly around  when  she  felt  her  moth- 
er's presence,  and  bidding  the  birds 
good-bye  as  they  took  their  flight, 
she  closed  the  window  and  wheeled 
her  chair  toward  her  mother. 

"I  have  brought  home  a  fine 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  deane,"  said 
Mrs.  Miller,  embracing  her  tender- 
ly, "and  besides  my  pay  Mrs.  Al- 
lison sent  you  fifty  cents." 

"O,   how  good   of   her,   and   see 
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Tim  gave  me  a  do'iar.  O,  mam- 
ma, the  little  house  in  the  country 
with  the  trees,  the  flowers,  and  the 
birds  is  coming  nearer  and  nearer. 
Put  the  money  in  the  bank,  tomor- 
row, mamma." 

"Liebchen,  have  you  had  a  nice 
day?"   asked   her  mother,   stroking 
the  yellow  soft  hair  fondly. 
•    "It  has  been  a  beautiful  day,"  de- 


clared Liebchen,  her  blue  eyes  open- 
ing wide.  "I  have  been  counting 
up  all  my  blessings,  and  deed,  mam- 
ma, I  was  surprised  to  find  I  had 
so  many.  There  is  one  particular 
blessing  that  we  have  mamma,  you 
and  I,  which  even  poor  Tim  doesn't 
find  much  of.  It  is  the  best  gift  of 
all,  for  it  brings  the  most  happiness 
— it  is  love." 
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By  Grace  Ingles  Frost. 

Give  unto  God  thy  best  each  day, 
Try  some  life  to  brighten, 

And  He  will  send  His  blessed  ray 
Thine  own  heart  to  lighten. 

What  tho'  the  zvay  be  rough  to  thee, 
And  heavy  be  thy  cross? 

No  life  on  earth  from  care  is  free; 
Give  help,  'tis  gain,  not  loss. 

Think  not  thy  burden  is  more  great 
Than  e'er  before  zvas  borne; 

For  many  are  the  souls  that  wait, 
And  pray,  and  hope  for  morn. 

Give  unto  God  thy  best  each  day, 
Try  some  life  to  brighten. 

And  He  will  send  His  blessed  ray 
Thine  own  heart  to  lighten. 


The  Largest  Sunday  School  in  the  World. 


By  Robert  Avcson. 


Sunday,  August  1st,  1909,  I  vis- 
ited the  Stockport  Sunday  School, 
the   largest   Sunday   School   in   the 
world.     It  is  undenominational.  All 
sects   are   invited    to   come,   except 
Catholics,  Jews,     and     Unitarians. 
At  first  sight  the  old  building,  which 
has   been   erected   over    100  years, 
has  the  appearance  of  a  mill.  Hav- 
ing introduced  myself  to  one  of  the 
teachers,  I  was  invited  into  the  com- 
mittee room  and  was  soon  ushered 
on  to  the  stand  of  the  large  hall, 
which  has  a  seating     capacity     of 
2,000.     Only  a  portion  of  the  class- 
es  and   teachers   meet   here   in   the 
morning.     The  other  classes  have 
their  opening  exercises  in  their  dif- 
ferent rooms.     There  are  about  55 
classes  in  the  school,     and     these 
classes   are   divided   into   sub-class- 
es— some  have  10    classes,     others 
8,  5,  and  2. 

The  opening  exercises  in  the  big 
hall  (which  begin  at  9:30)  con- 
sist of  an  anthem,  with  sweet  strains 
of  music  by  the  pipe  organ.     Then 


a  hymn  is  sung  by  the  congregation, 
after  which  a  short  address  deliv- 
ered by  one  of  the  officers  appoint- 
ed for  each  Sunday.  The  morn- 
ing exercises  occupy  half  an  hour, 
then  the  classes  separate.  The  whole 
school  dismisses  at  1 1 :  30.  The  af- 
ternoon exercises  begin  at  2 :  10  and 
dismiss  at  3  :  30. 

In  the  afternoon  I  was  called  up- 
on to  address  what  is  known  as  the 
First  Class  of  young  men  It  has 
an  enrollment  of  about  300  mem- 
bers— is  divided  into  10  classes. 
Just  before  the  closing  exercises  I 
had  the  privilege  of  addressing 
about  400  scholars  belonging  to 
what  might  be  called  the  junior 
theological  class.  It  was  held  in 
the  big  hall.  The  teachers  select 
their  own  lessons,  but  the  majority 
use  the  printed  International  les- 
son. 

Connected  with  the  school  is  a 
savings  bank,  and  scholar*  can  put 
in  as  small  amount  as  a  penny  (2 
cents)    if  they  wish. 


THE    OLD    BUILDING. 


THE   NEW   BUILDING. 


When  any  officer  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  school  for  a  period 
of  50  years,  he  is  given  a  jubilee 
celebration.  Quite  a  goodly  num- 
ber have  achieved  this  honor.  In 
the  Report  for  1908  there  were 
three  names  added  to  the  list.  It  is 
remarkable  what  a  number  of  vet- 
erans have  remained  for  such  a 
lengthy  period  in  the  Sunday 
School  cause. 

In  the  committee  room  I  ob- 
served some  elegant  oil  paintings 
and  photo-engravings  of  some  of 
the  noble  veterans.  Prominent 
among  which  is  the  name  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Mazer,  who  was  connected 
with  the  school  from  1790  until 
his  death,  January  23,  1857,  sixty- 
seven  years.  Geo.  Kinch  was  con- 
nected with  the  school  for  61  years. 
His  demise  occurred  Sept.  27,  1904. 
Mr.  Samuel  Harris,  at  present  is  the 
oldest  member  of  the  school,  having 
belonged    to    it    for   seventy   years. 

The  officers  of  the  school  consist 
of  three  inspectors,  a  secretary, 
treasurer,  assistant  treasurer,  two 
librarians,  an  auditor,  and  a  con- 
ductor of  the  choir,  a  committee  of 


34  members  and  39  visitors  (head 
teachers  of  classes.) 

The  finances  of  the  school  are 
kept  up  by  annual  subscriptions, 
from  the  public  collections  at  an- 
nual sermons,  and  monthly  meetings, 
rents,  profits  from  books  and  sta- 
tionery sold,  etc.  A  monthly  mag- 
azine is  connected  with  the  school, 
it  is  issued  the  third  Sunday  in 
the  month. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  W.  B. 
Liegh,  secretary  of  the  school,  I 
was  shown  through  the  old  and  new 
buildings.  The  foundation  stone  of 
the  old  building  was  laid  in  1805 
and  finished  in  1806,  but  the  Sun- 
day School  was  in  existence  a  few 
years  before  this. 

Within  two  miles  of  the  Stock- 
port Sunday  School  are  four  branch 
schools  belonging  to  the  parent 
school.  P.elow  is  a  copy  of  last 
year's  report. 

Since  my  last  visit  to  this  large 
school  (about  15  years  ago)  an  ele- 
gant new  building  has  been  attached 
to  the  old  buildings,  which  makes 
a  great  improvement.  The  new 
structure   was   nearly   finished,   and 
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the  school  officials  expect  that  by 
Oct.  17  it  will  be  so  far  completed 
that  they  can  hold  their  yearly  meet- 
ing. In  this  new  building  is  a  large 
hall,  of  horse-shoe  shape,  with 
sloping  floor  and  deep  balcony, 
which  will  seat  about  3,000  people. 
The  hall  is  light  and  cheerful  in 
appearance  with  a  high  dome.     A 


suite  of  rooms  for  library,  savings 
bank,  sale  of  publications,  gymna- 
sium, and  a  lofty  spacious  room  for 
the  infant  class  with  offices,  kit- 
chens, etc.,  are  part  of  the  scheme. 
The  cost  of  the  whole,  $100,000,  has 
practically  been   raised. 

The  corner  stone  for     this     new 
structure  was  laid  October  5,  1907. 
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Mrs.  Martin's  Thanksgiving. 

B\  Annie  Malin. 


It  was  the  morning  before 
Thanksgiving  Day,  and  as  Mrs. 
Martin  opened  her  eyes  at  the 
usual  early  hour  and  gazed  about 
the  familiar  room,  she  sighed  deep- 
ly. Her  eyes  rested  upon  the  old 
fashioned  motto  over  the  door, 
"God  Bless  our  Home,"  and  filled 
with  tears ;  the  lines  upon  her  fore- 
head looked  deeper,  and  the  corn- 
ers of  her  mouth  took  on  a  more 
pathetic  drop.  She  looked  at  the 
photographs  which  hung  upon  the 
wall,  and  at  the  faded  wall  paper — 
upon  which  gigantic  morning  glor- 
ies ran  riot — at  the  much-mended 
lace  curtains,  and  at  the  worn  rag- 
carpet  whose  worst  spots  were  bare- 
ly covered  by  the  home-made  rugs. 
Everything  in  the  little  room  was 
faded  and  worn  like  its  owner ;  but 
in  spite  of  that  it  was  neat  and 
clean. 

There  was  nothing  either  but  that 
brought  to  Mrs.  Martin's  memory 
the  days  when  she  was  not  so  lone- 
ly— when  she  listened  to  the  childish 
prattle  so  dear  to  a  mother's  heart, 
and  performed  the  many  duties 
which  were  a  pleasure  because  of 
the  love  that  beautifies  even  the 
poorest  hut,  and  makes  of  it  a  hap- 
py home. 

At  last  she  arose  and  dressed  her- 
self slowly,  thinking  all  the  while. 
Then  she  stood  by  tlie  little  window 
and  gazed  out  upon  the  street.  Pres- 
ently she  turned  away  with  a  sigh. 

"It  don't  really  seem  as  if  I  had 
much  to  be  thankful  fur,"  she  said 
at  last  to  Solomon,  the  did  tabby  cat, 
"but  I  suppose  there  are  others  even 
worse  off  than  I  am,  fur  T  am  able 
to  do  my  own  work  and  I  have 
enough  to  cat  and  this  little  home." 


Then  with  an  effort  she  roused  her- 
self and  said  sharply,  "Harriet  Mar- 
tin, you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself!  Just  think  of  all  the  poor 
homeless,  hungry  people  in  the 
world  and  give  thanks  to  God  for 
all  His  blessings.  There  now,  Solo- 
man,  I  feel  better  already,"  and  the 
old  cat  blinked  his  eyes  and  purred 
in  spite  of  the  tears,  which,  falling 
down  the  widow's  eyes,  fell  upon 
his  nose,  as  she  leaned  down  to 
stroke  him  lovingly. 

Solomon  rose  to  his  feet  and 
looked  at  his  mistress  in  a  very 
knowing  way,  for  he  was  very  wise 
as  his  name  indicated ;  then  he  fol- 
lowed her  about  as  she  prepared 
her  simple  breakfast.  That  finished, 
she  washed  the  few  dishes  and  tid- 
ied up  the  room.  When  all  was 
done  she  sat  down  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned rocker  to  think,  and  the  old 
cat  jumped  up  into  her  lap  and  lay 
there  contentedly. 

"Now,  what  can  I  do  to  celebrate 
Thanksgiving  Day  tomon  ow  ?"  she 
mused.  "Mirandy  Jones  invited  me 
to  her  house ;  but,  land  !  it  costs  a 
dollar  to  get  there,  and  then  her 
children  are  so  noisy  they'd  drive 
me  distracted;  besides,  I'd  have  to 
leave  Solomon  alone  and  thai  won't 
do.  Then  brother  Tom  invited  me 
to  come  there,  but  they  arc  so  styl- 
ish I  never  feel  at  home,  for  they 
always  have  a  house  full  of  strang- 
gers.  If  only  Richard  hadn't  left 
me  I  could  find  some  brail  to  cele- 
brate, lint  what  can  I  do,  just  me 
and    Solomon?" 

Really  Mrs.  Martin's  celebration 
could  not  have  been  very  elaborate 
for  there  was  very  little  material 
in  the  little  house  to  begin  with,  and 
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Solomon  himself  could  not  have 
told  her  where  to  go  to  find  more. 
The  poor  woman  had  a  habit  of 
pretending  that  she  only  had  to 
make  up  her  mind  to  be  able  to 
provide  a  substantial  meal. 

Richard  was  her  only  son  and 
had  got  into  bad  company.  He 
was  a  bright,  lovable  boy  but  was 
very  thoughtless  as  boys  of  sixteen 
are  apt  to  be.  He  had  been  greatly 
spoiled  by  his  mother  and  one  sad 
day  had  been  brought  home  intox- 
icated. That  was  three  years  ago 
and  it  was  no  wonder  that  Mrs. 
Martin's  thoughts  were  sad.  When 
the  boy  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  his  dissipation  he  was  very  much 
ashamed  and  the  look  of  sorrow 
upon  his  mother's  face  was  more 
than  he  could  bear.  Still,  he  would 
not  listen  patiently  to  her  remon- 
strances, and  after  telling  her  he 
would  not  come  back  until  she 
would  be  more  pleased  with  him,  he 
went  away.  Since  that  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day,  three  years  before,  she 
had  had  no  word  from  him. 

While  Mrs.  Martin  sat  and 
rocked  Solomon,  a  young  girl  had 
alighted  from  the  train  at  the  vil- 
lage station.  She  was  simply,  but 
neatly  dressed  and  carried  a  large 
basket  in  her  hand.  It  seemed  too 
heavy  for  her  and  she  looked  anx- 
iously about  her.  To  her  joy  she 
saw  a  boy  advancing  toward  her. 
"Do  you  want  to  earn  a  dime  my 
boy?"  she  asked  brightly,  and  the 
boy's  eyes  danced  at  the  question, 
while  he  answered,  "I  should  think 
I  do."  Giving  the  basket  into  his 
care  she  walked  by  his  side  talking 
kindly  and  sometimes  helping  him 
with  his  burden.  By  the  time  they 
reached  her  destination  which  was 
no  other  than  Widow  Martin's  cot- 
tage, they  were  chatting  like  old 
friends.     She  dismissed  him  at  the 


door  giving  him  the  promised  dime 
and  he  walked  away  whistling. 

The  girl  gave  a  comprehensive 
glance  at  the  shabby  house  and  its 
surroundings  and  then  rapped  on 
the  door.  Mrs.  Martin,  startled 
from  a  reverie  into  which  she  had 
fallen,  got  up  so  quickly  that  Solo- 
mon dropped  to  the  floor  and  stood 
looking  at  her  in  surprise.  "Poor 
fellow,"  she  said  apologetically,  and 
he  followed  her  to  the  door  as  she 
opened  it  to  find  the  girl  standing 
by  the  huge  basket. 

"How  do  you  do  Mrs.  Martin?" 
she  asked  pleasantly,  smiling  at  the 
old  lady's  evident  astonishment, 
"don't  you  remember  me?" 

Mrs.  Martin's  face  slowly  relax- 
ed into  a  smile  of  recognition. 
"Well  I  never!"  she  exclaimed,  "If 
it  isn't  Dora  Turner.  Wherever 
did  you  come  from?" 

"I  came  from  home,"  was  the 
amused  answer,  "and  I've  come  to 
stay,  if  you  will  let  me,  for  a  whole 
week." 

"To  be  sure  I'll  let  you,"  respond- 
ed Mrs.  Martin  as  she  bade  her 
enter  and  make  herself  at  home. 

The  basket  was  set  carefully  in- 
side the  kitchen  door  and  Dora  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  her  unexpected 
presence. 

"You  see,  dear  Mrs.  Martin,  we 
got  word  that  grandma  was  very 
ill  and  mother  had  to  leave  home 
immediately  for  Bluffdale,  and  as 
she  didn't  want  to  leave  me  alone 
she  asked  where  I  would  rather 
go,  until  her  return,  which  will  not 
be  under  a  week.  We  had  been 
talking  of  the  old  days  -,vhen  we 
lived  near  you.  When  mother  gave 
me  my  choice  I  had  an  inspiration 
and  said  I  would  like  to  visit  you. 
So  mother  agreed,  and  insisted  up- 
on my  bringing  everything  in  the 
house  which  we  thought  would 
spoil  if  left,  and  here  they  are  in 
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this  basket,  and  we  both  hope  you 
will  not  be  offended.  So,  now,"  she 
resumed  before  the  widow  could 
find  a  word  to  say,  "we  will  put 
them  where  they  should  go,  if  you 
will  help  me ;"  and  she  quickly  re- 
moved the  cover  and  brought  into 
view  a  variety  of  articles  which 
made  Mrs.  Martin's  eyes  and  mouth 
water.  Two  chickens,  already  for 
the  oven ;  pie,  cake,  and  in  fact 
enough  to  make  up  such  a  dinner  as 
Mrs.  Martin  had  not  had  for  many 
a  day. 

"You  see,"  explained  Dora,  "we 
had  everything  ready  when  mother 
got  the  news,  and  it  would  have 
been  a  pity  to  have  it  spod  when  it 
only  took  me  an  hour  to  get  here. 

She  pretended  not  to  notice  the 
widow's  tears,  just  as  she  pretended 
not  to  notice  the  meager  supply  of 
food  in  the  widow's  pantry,  and  all 
the  time  she  talked  so  rapidly,  she 
was  saying  to  herself,  "It  was  God 
Himself  who  put  the  thought  into 
our  hearts." 

At  last  everything  was  in  its 
place  and  the  two  were  busy  ex- 
changing news,  for  though  Dora's 
home  was  within  a  few  miles,  there 
had  been  almost  no  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  families  since  the 
Turner's  had  moved  away,  a  few 
months  before  Richard  had  left  his 
mother's  home.  Their  name  com- 
ing up  accidentally  had  led  to  the 
discovery  of  his  misdemeanors  and 
had  filled  Mrs.  Turner's  heart  with 
sorrow  for  her  old  friend  and  with 
fear  for  her  welfare.  It  was  this 
which  led  to  the  kind  plan  which 
was  to  furnish  the  widow  with  a 
Thanksgiving  dinner  and  a  guest 
at  the  same  time. 

Dora  was  never  happier  than 
when  she  could  do  a  kindly  deed 
and  her  brighl  face  was  known  by 
many  an  aged  and  unfortunate  per- 
son. 


In  reply  to  the  many  questions 
asked  by  Mrs.  Martin  it  developed 
that  a  great  change  had  occurred  in 
their  religious  views  and  when 
Dora  mentioned  that  the  entire  fam- 
ily had  joined  the  "Mormon" 
Church  the  good  woman  held  up 
her  hands  in  horror. 

"Why  Dora  Turner,  do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  you  are  Mormons?"  she 
cried  in  such  a  tone  of  amazement 
that  the  girl  laughed  in  enjoyment. 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Martin,  it  is  true," 
she  responded,  "every  one  of  us, 
and  my  brother  Jim  has  gone  to 
Australia  on  a  mission,  in  fact  he 
has  been  there  over  two  years  and 
we  are  expecting  him  home  soon." 

"But  my  dear,"  said  the  widow 
almost  in  tears,  "your  people  were 
so  very  religious,  how  could  they 
give  it  all  up  to  follow  the  lead  of 
a  man  like  this  Joseph  Smith.  I 
have  never  heard  any  good  of  any 
of  those  awful  people,"  and  the 
good  woman  drove  Solomon  down 
to  that  good  creature's  evident  as- 
tonishment. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Martin,"  said  the 
young  girl,  "I  don't  wonder  you  are 
surprised,  but  it  is  only  because  you 
do  not  understand  the  truth  that 
you  feel  that  way.  So  much  is  said 
against  them,  and  you,  like  many 
others,  do  not  like  the  trouble  to 
find  out  the  truth." 

"But  Dora,  if  so  much  is  said 
against  this  man  Smith  there  must 
be  some  truth  in  it.  Why  should 
all  Christendom  be  against  him  if 
he    was    right.?" 

"Why  were  all  people  excepting 
a  few  poor  followers  against  our 
Savior?"  responded  her  young 
guest.  "Will  you  allow  me  to  tell 
yon  about  this  matter  as  we  under- 
stand it,  dear   friend?" 

"Of  course  you  may,  my  dear," 
answered  the  widow,  "but  don't  ex- 
pecl  me  to  look  at  it  as  yon  do.    I 
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really  am  shocked  at  your  father 
and  mother.     Indeed  1  am!" 

"I  only  ask  you  to  listen  to  our 
side  of  the  story,"  said  Dora,  and 
she  began  at  the  beginning-  and 
answered  questions,  explained  doc- 
trines and  defended  principles  un- 
til Mrs.  Martin  was  forced  to  ad- 
mit that  it  sounded  plausible  at 
least. 

"If  the  women  of  your  church 
can  talk  doctrine  in  that  fashion  my 
dear,  it  is  no  wonder  your  men 
make  many  converts,"  and  the 
young  girl  was  overjoyed  to  see  the 
interest  she  had  awakened 

They  passed  the  remainder  of  the 
day  and  evening  in  the  discussion 
and  when  bed-time  came',  with  the 
widow's  permission  the  young  girl 
knelt   with   her   and   prayed   aloud. 

Thanksgiving  Day  dawned  bright 
and  clear  and  the  two  were  up  ear- 
ly, and  such  a  happy  morning  Mrs. 
Martin  had  never  expected  to 
spend.  Dora  was  here,  there  and 
everywhere,    and   when   everything 


was  well  under  way,  she  asked  if 
she  might  invite  Jack,  the  boy  who 
had  carried  the  basket  for  her,  to 
have  dinner  with  them. 

"He  didn't  seem  to  know  where 
he  was  to  eat  today,"  she  said  shy- 
ly, "and  you  know  to  be  kind  is 
what  the  Savior  wishes  us  to  be." 

The  widow's  eyes  and  heart  were 
full.  "God  bless  you.  my  dear," 
she  exclaimed,  "you  may  ask  the 
whole  village  if  you  choose,"  and 
Dora  ran  away  to  the  dilapidated 
place  Jack  had  pointed  out  as  his 
home. 

The  boy's  mother  was  sick  and 
he  was  delighted  to  be  invited  to  a 
good  dinner,  and  when  the  three  sat 

iwn  to  the  widow's  humble  table 
it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  which 
was  the  happiest.  When  Jack  had 
eaten  until  he  could  eat  no  more  he 
declared  that  he  had  never  had  such 
a  meal,  and  Solomon  looked  up 
from  the  bones  he  was  picking  and 
almost  smiled. 

After   Jack   had   gone   home   the 
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two  women  put  the  house  in  order 
and  sat  down  for  a  chat. 

"Now,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin, "I  would  like  you  to  tell  me 
some  more  about  this  curious  re- 
ligion, and  about  your  brother's 
mission." 

Dora  was  very  glad  to  comply 
with  her  request  and  told  of  many 
incidents  which  her  brother  had 
written  from  Australia. 

"He  has  been  fed  when  he  knew 
not  where  to  get  a  meal,  and  has 
been  led  repeatedly  to  houses  where 
he  was  offered  a  bed,"  said  Dora, 
earnestly,  "and  one  time,  as  he  was 
traveling  alone,  he  lost  his  way  and 
wandered  about  until  he  was  ex- 
hausted. As  he  fell  to  the  ground, 
he  said  he  prayed  earnestly  for  suc- 
cor in  his  distress,  and  then  he  must 
have  lost  consciousness,  for  the  next 
thing  he  knew  someone  was  chafing 
his  hands  and  offering  him  water. 
It  proved  to  be  a  sheep-herder  who, 
with  his  dog,  was  looking  for  some 
missing  sheep  and  he  took  Jim  to 


his  camp  and  fed  him  and  kept  him 
there  until  he  was  well,  which  was 
more  than  a  week.  Jim  said  he  was 
kind  as  a  brother,  and  they  grew 
very  friendly,  and  Jim  explained  his 
presence  in  that  country  almost  ex- 
pecting to  be  sent  away.  On  the 
contrary  the  young  fellow  listened 
with  attention  and  asked  many 
questions,  and  when  Jim  left  the 
camp,  he  said,  "Well,  Jim,  you  say 
that  God  led  me  to  your  assistance 
that  night,  but  I  say  that  He  led 
you  to  me,  for  if  any  one  ever  need- 
ed a  missionary  I  am  that  one.  I 
was  discouraged  and  desperate,  and 
you  took  my  mind  from  my  own 
troubles  and  have  given  me  hope 
and  a  faith  in  a  Heavenly  Father 
that  I  never  experienced  before? 
He  told  Jim  his  story,  but  that  was 
in  confidence,  so  he  did  not  repeat 
it  to  us,  but  he  went  to  see  him 
many  times  and  he  joined  our 
Church,  and  when  brother  Jim 
comes  home  he  will  accompany 
him.     Oh,  Mrs.  Martin,  I  could  tell 
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you  dozens  of  things  which  he  has 
told  us  if  I  had  time,  and  I  really 
believe  you  will  in  time  see  the 
beauty  of  our  Gospel  and  love  it 
as  I  do." 

The  widow  had  listened  attentive- 
ly and  was  certainly  interested  es- 
pecially in  the  story  of  the  con- 
version of  the  young  sheep-herder. 

"Oh,  my  dear,"  she  said,  fervent- 
ly, "if  only  someone  like  your  broth- 
er could  turn  my  poor  Richard 
from  his  evil  ways  I  would  be  so 
happy." 

Dora  listened  to  the  story  of  the 
boy's  wrong-doing  and  said,  earn- 
estly, "Well,  dear  friend,  nothing 
is  impossible  with  God.  He  will 
protect  him  and  bring  him  back  to 
you  yet,  I  am  sure,  and  if  r.ny  pray- 
ers can  help  you  and  him  you  may 
be  sure  I  will  do  all  I  can." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  widow,  "I 
feel  better  already,  and  cannot  tell 
you  what  a  hold  this  'Mormonism,' 
as  it  is  called  has  taken  upon  me. 
I  cannot  think  of  anything  else. 

At  that  moment  steps  were  heard 
I'tside  and  a  rap  sounded  upon  the 
door.  The  widow  looked  wildly  in- 
to Dora's  face  and  went  faltering- 
ly  to  the  door.  As  it  opened  a  tall 
young  man  stepped  inside.  Mrs. 
Martin  gazed  into  his  face  and 
shrank  back  with  a  look  of  the  keen- 
est disappointment,  but  after  a 
pause  Dora  Sprang  forward  with 
an  exclamation  of  astonishment  and 
joy. 

"Why  Jim  Turner,  how  did  you 
know  I  was  here?"  she  cried,  and 
the  young  man's  face  was  a  study 
as  he  answered,  "I  didn't  know  you 
were  here,  Dora.  I  came  here  with 
a  friend.  Mrs.  Martin,"  he  contin- 
ued, "someone  is  here  who  wishes 
to  speak  to  you." 

As  the  poor  woman  tried  to  an- 
swer, he  opened  the  door  and  drew 


iiiti>  the  room  a  man  who  caught 
the  widow  in  his  arms ;  and  as  a 
plea  for  forgiveness  trembled  on 
his  lips,  she  recognized  Richard,  her 
son. 

As  explanations  were  made  they 
learned  that  the  sheep-herder  who 
saved  Jim's  life  was  none  other  than 
Richard  Martin,  who  had  forbidden 
him  to  tell  his  name,  consequently 
Dora  was  as  much  surprised  as  the 
widow.  Never  was  there  a  happier 
group  than  that  found  in  the  wid- 
ow's cottage  that  night,  and  as  they 
all  knelt  to  thank  an  over-ruling 
Providence  for  His  watchful  care, 
Dora  said  devoutly,  "Truly  God 
moves  in  a  mysterious  way,  His 
wonders  to  perform." 

The  next  day  Jim  went  to  report, 
and  then  to  see  his  mother ;  but  at 
Mrs.  Martin's  earnest  entreaty, 
Dora  remained  at  the  cottage  until 
her  mother  had  returned  home.  Dur- 
ing that  time  her  sweetness  and 
good  qualities  had  greatly  endeared 
her  to  that  good  woman's  heart. 
Richard,  who  had  truly  repented, 
had  saved  enough  to  enable  him  to 
provide  for  his  mother,  and  as  time 
went  on  the  old  place  took  on  a  look 
of  prosperity  to  which  it  had  long 
been  a  stranger.  The  young  man 
was  all  that  could  be  desired  as  a 
son,  and  by  hard  work  and  economy 
soon  was  able  to  build  a  more  mod- 
ern cottage  close  to  that  of  his 
mother. 

As  he  frequently  visits  his  friends 
the  Turners,  and  as  Dora  often 
comes  to  visit  her  old  friend,  Rich- 
ard's mother,  it  would  not  be  hard 
to  guess  who  will  reign  as  mistress 
in  the  new  cottage ;  and  Richard 
often  says  that  the  darkest  hour  is 
just  before  the  dawn,  for  out  of  the 
darkness  of  despair  God  sent  him 
light,  and  taught  him  to  value  a 
pure  life  and  home  ties  above  all 
the  so-called  pleasures  of  the  world. 
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"Eet  ees  not  ver' 
Angel  in  bad  English  but  great  glee, 
"I  weel  haf  heem !"  Mrs.  Mark- 
ham  smiled  into  the  eager,  boyish 
face.  She  had  become  what  she 
laughingly  termed  Angel's  "Father 
Confessor"  in  the  time  that  had 
elapsed  since  her  arrival  al  her  hus- 
band's large  Mexican  ranch. 

With  the  coming  of  the  long 
warm  days  of  early  summer,  she 
had  discovered  that  idleness  and 
homesickness  are  close  allies,  and 
for  that  reason,  and  because  the  role 
pleased  her,  she  began  to  play 
"Lady  Bountiful"  to  the  several  na- 
tive families  who  lived  on  her  hus- 
band's farm. 

Her  visits  became  of  almost  daily 
occurrence  in  the  tiny,  but  spotless- 
ly clean  hazels,  .where  she  endeav- 
ored earnestly  to  teach  the  scantily 
clothed  little  muckachos  English,  al- 
though she  benefitted  really  more  in 
process  than  did  ihey,  aquiring 
quite  a  creditable  number  of  Span- 
ish expressions,  and  almost  as  many 
gestures  as  the  natives  themselves. 
The  easy-going  mothers  she  initi- 
ated into  the  mysteries  of  quilt, 
gown,  and  cake  making,  as  well  as 


other  arts  and  crafts  less  useful  and 
more  ornamental.  And  she  accept- 
ed in  return  the  hospitality  of  her 
proteges,  whose  code  of  ethics  de- 
mands that  a  visitor  partake  of  his 
host's  salt  before  leaving  his  house. 

Mrs.  Markham  was  just  return- 
ing from  one  of  these  visits  one  af- 
ternoon when  she  met  her  husband, 
who  had  been  hauling  hay,  and  ac- 
cepted his  invitation  to  "hop  in  and 
have  a  look  around."  As  they  drove 
around  the  farm,  her  husband  call- 
ing her  attention  to  his  fertile  pos- 
sessions, and  depicting  the  future  of 
the  country  in  the  most  glowing 
terms  of  his  command,  Mrs.  Mark- 
ham  descried  Angel.  He  was  pitch 
ing  hay,  but  paused  to  smile  and 
bow  at  his     employer's     approach. 

"Who  is  the  boy  with  the  eyes?" 
she  inquired,  when  they  had  driven 
on.  "He  doesn't  live  on  the  farm. 
1  know  all  the  families  well." 

"No,"  her  husband  replied,  "he 
lives  over  at  the  pueblo,  Santa  Ro 
mona.  Yes,  1  know  it's  four  miles, 
but  he  seemed  to  need  the  work,  so 
I  hired  him.  He  rides  over  every 
morning  on  a  burro  that  must  have 
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been  one  of  the  original  two  taken 
into  the  Ark." 

"It  seems  strange  that  he  doesn't 
stay  with  some  of  the  families  here 
(hiring  this  busy  season,"  observed 
his  wife.    "What  is  bis  name?" 

"Angel,"  responded  Mr.  Mark- 
ham,  briefly.  "Pronounced,  Aung- 
hale,  spelled  A-n-g-e-1,  and  he  sure- 
ly is  an  angel  so  far  as  work  is 
concerned,"  he  added.  "Most  trust- 
worthy Mexican.  I  ever  saw ; 
works  right  along  whether  my  eye 
is  on  him  or  not.  If  he  wasn't  so 
young.  I'd  make  him  overseer.  See 
that  corn?" 

And  for  the  time  being  the  sub- 
ject of  Angel  was  dropt.  But  the 
boy  interested  Mrs.  Markham,  and 
she  took  the  earliest  apportunity  for 
learning  more  about  him.     He  had 


worked,  it  seemed  for  the  former 
owner  of  the  ranch,  and  consequent- 
ly had  a  limited  stock  of  English  at 
his  command,  which,  with  the  Span- 
ish Mrs.  Markham  had  acquired, 
and  the  gestures  used  so  copiously 
by  both,  enabled  them  to  converse 
with  comparative  ease  and  fluency. 
In  the  course  of  time  she  learned  of 
the  aged  grandmother,  for  whose 
sake  Angel  lived  in  the  pueblo  and 
rode  to  and  from  his  work,  on  the 
decrepit  burro,  for  he  was  all  the 
friend  she  had  and  it  was  not  good 
for  her  to  be  left  alone  Mrs. 
Markham  also  learned  that  the  de- 
sire of  the  lad's  heart  was  a  certain 
wonderful  pony,  valued  by  its  pres- 
ent owner  at  200  pesos,  but  in  the 
eyes  of  Angel,  worth  countless 
treasure.     It  was  his  burning  ambi- 
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lion  to  become  the  possessor  of  this 
noble  creature  by  the  fifteenth  of 
June,  that  being  the  "Fiesta  de  San 
Juan  Baptisto,"  on  which  occasion, 
everyone  who  can  obtain  a  horse  by 
fair  means   or   foul,   rides. 

The  boy  was  making  a  noble  ef- 
fort to  be  saving,  economy  being  a 
virtue  that  must  be  acquired  by 
those  of  his  race,  as  it  is  decidedly 
not   a   characteristic.      Hi-   clothes, 


supposed  to  be  rheumatism.  The 
boy  had  added  wistfully  that  his 
grandmother  thought  if  she  had  an 
image  of  the  holy  Virgin  in  the 
house,  to  whom  she  might  tender 
gifts  and  prayers,  these  attacks 
would  be  averted.  But  there  was 
none  to  buy  in  the  pueblo,  nor  even 
one  which  they  dared  borrow,  and 
'O,  she  haf  cos'  so  ver'  much !"  the 
boy  had  finished  hopelessly. 


though  clean,  were  of  the  poorest, 
and  he  even  denied  himself  that 
luxury  in  which  the  humblest  peon 
usually  indulges,  cigarettes.  He  of- 
ten spoke  of  his  grandmother  to 
Mrs.  Markham,  and  in  his  latest  re- 
ior1  she  had  been  "ver'  much  seek  !" 
Which  sickness  described  by  Angel 
with  many  violent  contortions,  fa- 
cial and  physical,    Mrs.     Markham 


At  noon  of  the  day  preceding 
Saint  John's  Day,  Mr.  Markham 
had  dismissed  the  hands,  that  they 
might  prepare  for  the  great  event. 
And  Angel  had  ridden  up  to  the 
house  to  tell  Mrs.  Markham,  with  a 
radiant  face,  that  with  his  last  wa- 
ges, paid  that  day.  his  dirun  might 

he  realized. 

Mrs.  Markham  was  awakened  the 
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next  morning  by  the  roar  of  a  can- 
non from  Srvnta  Romona.  And 
upon  arising  found  that  already  the 
farm  hands  had  departed  with  their 
entire  families  to  the  pueblo,  bent 
on  making  the  most  of  a  gala  day. 
All  day  the  merry  making  contin- 
ued, and  life  for  the  moment  con- 
tained nothing  but  pleasure  for  this 
laughter  loving  people. 

In  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Markham 
and  her  husband  rode  up  to  the 
pueblo.  "I  must  see  the  'Race  of 
the  Chickens,'  "  Mrs.  Markham  had 
said,  "That  is  the  one  in  which  An- 
gel is  going  to  participate.  It  has 
been  the  dream  of  all  the  sixteen 
years  of  his  life,  and  now  he  has 
his  pony!  There  is  great  honor, 
you  know,  attached  to  the  winning 
of  this   race !" 

The  quiet  little  pueblo  was  alive 
with  sound  and  color.  Bright  flags, 
and  streamers  of  red,  white,  and 
green,  adorned  the  white-washed 
houses.  Business  buildings  were 
closed.  Everyone  was  celebrating. 
Noisy  parties  of  young  men  rode  up 
and  down  the  streets  at  break-neck 
speed.  The  very  old,  the  very 
young,  all  had  attempted  to  obtain 
some  sort  of  mount,  though  often 
a  patient  burro  did  duty  for  four  or 
five   little   brown  urchins. 

Threading  their  way  through  this 
medley  of  sound  and  color,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Markham  reached  the 
Plaza  at  length,  and  paused  to  view 
with  interest  the  charming  picture 
there,  before  continuing  to  the  Race 
Course.  Here  seemed  to  be  the  on- 
ly spot  in  Santa  Romona  where 
horses  were  not  in  requisition.  And, 
indeed,  they  were  not  needed  to  add 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  scene. 
About  the  Plaza,  laughing,  black- 
haired,  black-eyed  Senoritas  prom- 
enaded four  abreast,  surrounded  by 
an  outer  circle  of  young  caballeros, 
promenading  in  the  opposite  direc- 


tion. They  were  engaged  in  gayly 
throwing  confetti,  each  on  his 
sweet-heart,  or  on  the  prettiest 
black-eyed  maiden  that  caught  his 
eye,  until  the  multi-colored  confet- 
ti, gleamed  in  the  dusky  hair  of 
every  laughing  Senorita,  who,  in 
turn,  infected  with  the  spirit  of 
gay  abandon  in  the  air,  showered 
gallant  admirers  impartially  with 
the  bright  bits  of  paper,  and  bright- 
er glances  from  sparkling  eyes. 

From  this  scene  of  splendor,  the 
Markhams  withdrew  and  resumed 
their  uninterrupted  course.  Forc- 
ing their  way  through  the  groups  of 
laughing,  chattering,  natives,  their 
eyes  encountered  a  curious  sight.  At 
regular  distances  apart,  live  chick- 
ens were  buried  to  the  neck  in  the 
soft  earth.  From  this  unique  spec- 
tacle Mrs.  Markham's  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  arrival  upon 
the  scene  of  the  participators  in  the 
Race.  In  another  instant  a  shouting 
young  caballero,  mounted  on  a  gay- 
ly caparisoned  horse,  dashed  madily 
into  the  ring.  Swinging  low  from 
the  saddle,  he  attempted  to  unearth 
each  of  the  chickens  in  turn  as  he 
dashed  past,  but  fate  did  not  favor 
him,  and  when  his  wild  race  was  ov- 
er, he  had  succeeded  only  in  decap- 
itating a  few  of  the  luckless  fowls. 
He  was  followed  so  closely  by  a  doz- 
en excited  young  fellows,  that,  when 
one  unfortunate  boy  missed  his  pre- 
carious hold,  and  was  thrown  vio- 
lently from  his  saddle,  it  was  by  the 
merest  chance  that  he  was  not  in- 
stantly trampled  to  death. 

When  at  last  the  victor,  surround- 
ed by  his  less  fortunate  fellows,  gal- 
loped the  length  of  the  race  course, 
waving  above  his  Head  the  chick- 
en which  had  won  him  his  laurels, 
two  of  his  companions,  wishing  to 
prolong  the  fun,  seized  th-  headless 
fowl  from  his  uplifted  hand,  and 
with  a  wild  yell,  dashed  recklessly 
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down  the  narrow  street  into  the  city 
precincts,  they  were  immediately  ar- 
rested by  pompous  mounted  police- 
men, and  forced  to  view  with  wist- 
ful eyes,  the  remaining  gaieties  of 
the  day  through  the  barred  windows 
of  the  gitsgal. 

Absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
this  affair,  Mrs.  Markham  had  com- 
pletely forgotten  her  protege,  until 
now  it  was  suddenly  borne  in  upon 
her  that  she  had  not  seen  him  to- 
day. She  turned  to  catch  the  eye 
of  her  husband,  only  to  encounter 
those  of  Angel  fixed  upon  her,  as 
slowly  and  with  great  difficulty  he 
made  his  way  through  the  dense 
crowd  toward  her.  But  the  per- 
plexed look  only  deepened  in  the 
eyes  of  Mrs.  Markham,  for,  instead 
of  a  prancing  pony,  with  fluttering 
ribbons  of  red,  white,  and  green, 
Angel's  mount  was  none  other  than 
the  ancient  burro,  looking  shabbier 
than  ever  in  comparison  with  his 
pretentious  neighbors. 

"Why,  Angel !  began  Mrs.  Mark- 
ham ;  but  Angel  silenced  her  with 
a  smile  and  uplifted  hand. 

"Perhaps  the  Senor  and  Senora 
would  honor  his  humble  home  with 
a  visit,  his  grandmother  would  be 
most  happy.  It  was  not  far  and  he 
was  just  going  home  himself.  In 
wondering  silence  the  Markhams 
followed  the  boy  to  a  tiny  white- 
washed hazel  near  by,  and  accepted 
his  invitation  to  enter.  The  sud- 
den transition  from  the  blinding 
glare  outside  to  the  cool  darkness 
within  the  room  made  the  distin- 
guishing of  objects  for  a  moment 
impossible.  Then,  standing  at  the 
further  side  of  the  room  bv  a  sort 


or  rude,  altar,  Mrs.  Markham  saw 
a  little  old  Mexican  woman,  yellow 
and  withered  as  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment. It  was  this  apparently  ani- 
mated mummy  that  Angel  intro- 
duced to  his  employers  with  all  the 
pride  and  ceremony  he  would  have 
used,  had  she  been  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  high-born  lady  in  the 
land.  Clasped  tightly  in  her  claw- 
like hand  the  old  woman  held  a 
piece  of  gaudy  calico,,  with  which 
she  was  lovingly  draping  a  simper- 
ing effigy  of  the  Virgm  Mary,  which 
sat  upon  the  little  altar. 

"Yes,  it  was  the  holy  Virgin," 
Angel  explained,  in  answer  to  a 
look  from  Mrs.  Markham  He,  An- 
gel, had  met  a  peddler  the  day  be- 
fore, come  to  spend  San  Juan's  day 
in  Santa  Romona,  and  from  him 
had  purchased  the  image  of  the 
Madre  for  the  sum  of  twenty  pesos. 
It  was  very  cheap  at  the  price,  he 
added  proudly,  very  cheap !  And 
the  joy  of  his  grandmother  was  un- 
speakable !  She  had  scarcely  left 
the  Virgin's  side  since  her  arrival, 
and  was  already  preparing  beauti- 
ful clothing  as  a  means  of  gaining 
that  damsel's  favor  and  thus  pre- 
vent another  attack  of  the  dread 
rheumatism. 

"But,  Angel!  How  could  you — " 
began    Mrs.    Markham,    helplessly. 

"She  ees  ver'  old,"  with  a  fond 
look  toward  the  toothless  old  wom- 
an, "she  will  go  for  to  be  ver'  hap- 
py!" 

And  in  the  mist  which  swam  sud 
denly  before  Mrs.  Markham's  eyes, 
tlie  expression   of  the   boyish   face 
looked  suddenly  angelic. 


Ha.  hrrr  hath  brru  baumtng  aunthrr  blur  nan. 
ilbiitk.  milt  thou  Iri  it  Blip  uarlriuf  amai|? 
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Great  Grandfather's  Thanksgiving  Story. 

By  Sarah  M.  Williams. 


They  were  all  gathered  around 
the  fire,  young  as  well  as  old,  and 
a  jolly  group  they  were,  too.  The 
young  folks  had  grown  tired  of 
games  and  merry-making,  so  they 
joined  their  elders  to  hear  the  stor- 
ies they  knew  would  be  told.  All 
looked  towards  great-grandfather. 
He  was  past  ninety-five,  but  still 
lively  for  such  an  old  man,  and  he 
generally  joined  in  the  fun  with  a 
good  will. 

A  chorus  came  for  great-grand- 
father to  tell  a  story — one  that  had 
happened  to  him.  Great-grandfath- 
er's eyes  twinkled  with  merriment. 

"What  one  will  you  have?''  he 
asked.  ffl 

"About  the  Indians !  The  In- 
dians !  shouted  the  chorus  of  voices, 
"Of  course  we  want  that  one." 

Great-grandfather  knew  which 
they  wanted,  because  everytime  he 
told  them  a  story,  tney  asked  for 
that  one  first,  and  his  face  beamed 
with  pleasure  as  he  began. 

"Well,  children,"  he  said,  "you 
know  I  have  often  told  you  that 
father,  that  is,  your  great-great- 
grandfather, fought  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  for  eight,  long,  dreary 
years.  I  was  a  tiny  tot  then,  about 
like  Raymond,  here,  when  the  war 
began.  We  didn't  have  much  in 
those  times,  either,  and  I  can  re- 
member how  hard  mother  worked 
to  keep  us  going  until  father  came 
back.  I  was  about  ten  years  old 
when  the  incidents  of  this  story 
happened. 

"Mother  and  my  sister,  Dorry, 
had  worked  all  spring  and  had  a 
good  crop  growing,  but  an  early 
frost  came,  and  by  Thanksgiving 
time  we  had  scarcely  enough  to  eat. 

"On  Thanksgiving  morning  fath- 


er took  my  brother  and  me  out  to 
the  beach  to  hunt  for  clams — you 
remember  we  lived  in  Plymouth, 
the  same  Plymouth  settled  by  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  in  1620.  Well,  we 
searched  about  all  morning  but  not 
a  clam  could  we  find,  so  we  were 
compelled  to  return  home  as  empty 
handed  as  we  started. 

"Mother  had  made  some  corn- 
bread — the  last  in  the  house — and 
Dorry  had  gathered  some  nuts  as 
a  surprise  to  us  boys ;  so  we  intend- 
ed to  eat  our  simple  meal  and  be 
thankful  for  that  much.  Just  as 
we  were  about  to  eat  it,  father 
looked  out  of  the  window. 

'  'The  Lord  be  praised,  he  cried 
joyfully,  and  we  all  crowded  to  the 
window  to  see.  There  were  three 
big  Indians  coming  towards  the 
house.  Father  had  always  been 
kind  to  the  Indians.  The  first  was 
carrying  a  wild  turkey,  the  second, 
a  large  deer,  and  the  thin'  a  bask- 
et of  corn. 

"Mother  threw  open  the  door  and 
welcomed  them.  We  could  not 
thank  them  enough  for  their  gifts, 
and  they  received  our  thanks  with 
nods   and   grunts   muttering: 

"  'Pale  face  heap  good  to  Indians. 
We  bring  pale  face  food.  He  no 
got  much.' 

"They  sat  about  the  fire  watch- 
ing mother  prepare  dinner,  laugh- 
ing and  talking  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner. They  accepted  our  Invitation 
to  dine  with  us  and  we  had  a  very 
pleasant  time.  Our  friendly  guests 
left  at  sundown.  Mother  said  that 
her  prayers  had  been  answered,  and 
we  all  felt  to  say  'amen,'  and  to 
thank  our  Father  in  heaven  for  the 
mercies  He  had  shown  to  us. 

"Nor  was  this  the  last  we  saw  of 
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our  friends  that  winter.  They  came 
often,  once  bringing  their  chief  with 
them.  They  always  came  at  the 
right  time,  for  they  knew  when  we 
needed  something,  and  so  generally 
brought  provisions  with  them.  Al- 
though we  tried  in  many  ways  to 
repay  their  kindnesses,  we  felt  that 
we  never  could. 

"That  was  the  happiest  Thanks- 
giving I  have  ever  had,  or,  at  least, 
one  of  the  happiest.  Today  is  an- 
other. There,  children,  you  have 
heard   your   story.     Let  us   sing  a 


hymn  of  praise  to  Him  who  has 
been  so  merciful  to  us  all.  Then 
kiss  me  good-night,  for  you  may 
never  hear  me  tell  another  story 
on  Thanksgiving  Day." 

They  all,  old  as  well  as  young, 
from  great-grandfather  down  to  lit- 
tle Raymond,  blended  their  voices 
in  singing  that  great ful  song, 
"Praise  God  from  whom  all  bless- 
ings flow.'.' 

Great-grandfather  was  peaceful- 
ly sleeping  when  the  next  Thanks- 
giving Day  came. 


m 
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Tales  of  Our  Grandfathers. 


By  John  Henry  Evans. 
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With  the  Army  in  Zion. 
Scene  Four. 

THE  MAN   WITH  THE  SEALSKIN   CAP. 

Not  far  east  from  the  city  of 
Indianapolis,  in  1834,  was  a  spring 
of  fresh,  cool  water  bubbling  up 
out  of  the  ground,  and  a  few  feet 
below  this  spring,  where  the  water 
formed  itself  into  a  pleasant  little 
stream,  on  the  evening  of  May 
twentieth  of  that  year,  sat  a  boy. 

It  was  George  Ellsworth. 

He  had  gone  out  from  the  camp 
for  the  purpose  of  being  alone 
where  he  might  examine  his  sore 
feet,  when  he  suddenly  came  upon 
the  spring.  Tempted  to  bathe  his 
feet  in  the  liquid  coolness,  he  had 
sat  down,  and,  at  this  moment,  was 
in  the  act  of  removing  his  shoes. 

''Gee !"  he  cried — "it  hurts !"  The 
sock  stuck  to  the  shoe.  But  pain- 
fully, and  with  wrenchings  of  the 
face,  he  pulled  the  two  apart. 

Then  you  could  see,  as  he  saw, 
the  cause  of  it  all.  Great  patches 
of  red  covered  the  stocking  soles 
and  the  sides  a  little  way  up.  It 
was  the  same  with  the  other  foot. 
George  shuddered  and  looked 
scared,  as  boys  will,  at  the  sight  of 
blood.  Presently,  however,  the  bare 
feet  were  sousing  agreeably  in  the 
stream. 

Twelve  days  now  had  the  army 
of  Zion  been  on  the  march.  And 
such  a  march  !  Walk,  walk,  walk ! 
— that  was  the  word  always,  Joseph 
walking  with  the  rest,  sometimes 
forty  miles  between  sun  and  sun. 
And  George  had  walked  too,  but 
not  always,  for  the  men  often  in- 
sisted on  his  riding  part  way.  Many 
a  time,   as  he     trudged     painfully 


along,  now  by  the  side  of  his  cap- 
tain, now  by  the  side  of  the  Proph- 
et, had  tears  rushed  to  his  eyes  from 
sheer  weariness  and  suffering  as 
well  as  from  thoughts  of  nome.  but 
always  he  had  driven  them  back. 
Especially  had  he  felt  a  great  endu- 
rance when,  one  night,  he  saw  blood 
in  Joseph's  shoes  and  observed  that 
the  Prophet  said  never  a  word ! 

And  now  as  the  limpid  water 
kissed  his  feet — oh,  glorious,  cool 
stream  ! — he  vowed  that  no  one 
should  hear  any  complaint  from 
him. 

A  horseman  rode  up. 

"Hello,  boy!" 

"Hello,  sir!" 

George  looked  at  the  newcomer 
from  the  top  of  his  fine  sealskin 
cap,  the  buckskin  shirt  laced  with 
string  of  the  same  material,  and  the 
wide  leathern  breeches,  down  to  the 
heavy  spurs  on  the  heel.  He  took 
in  also,  in  a  swift  glance,  the  beau- 
tiful black  horse  the  man  rode,  with 
the  white  star  in  the  forehead  and 
white  hind  fetlock. 

"Do  you  belong  to  that  there 
camp  yonder?"  the  rider  asked, 
raising  his  quirt  toward  the  array  of 
tents,  and  wagons,  and  men  moving 
about,  not  far  up  from  where  the 
spring  was. 

"Yes,  sir,"  the  boy  answered. 

"And  where  are  you  from,  my  lit- 
tle man?"    ! 

"Oh,  from  the  east." 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

"To  the  West." 

"What  for?" 

"Oh,  to  see  where  we  can  get  land 
cheapest  and  best." 

"And  who's  your  leader  " 

"Sometimes  one  and  sometimes 
another." 
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"The  devil  take  you  for  an  idiot !" 
snorted  he  of  the  sealskin  cap.  "I've 
a  good  notion  to  put  a  hole  through 
you !" 

But  he  did  not  put  a  hole  through 
him.  Instead  he  wheeled  his  horse 
about,  struck  it  at  the  same  time 
with  the  quirt  and  the  spur,  and 
was  off  toward  the  camp. 

The  boy  wiped  his  feet,  put  on 
a  clean  pair  of  hose,  replaced  his 
shoes,  and  limped  towards  the  tents. 

At  the  first  tents  the  owner  of  the 
sealskin  cap  made  similar  inquiries 
— and  with  similar  results.  One 
man  was  from  this  place,  another 
from  that,  and  a  third  from  some- 
where else,  and  they  were  all  going 
to  the  West,  led  now  by  this  man 
and  now  by  that !  The  stranger  did 
not  say  this  time  that  he  would  like 
to  "put  a  hole  through"  anyone,  but 
the  dark  scowl  on  his  face  meant 
something  as  desperate,  you  could 
easily  see. 

"Seems  to  me  that  I've  seen  that 
face,  and  even  that  expressive 
scowl,  somewhere  in  Missouri." 

This  remark,  luminous  as  an  arc- 
light  on  the  street  coner,  came  from 
Parley  P.  Pratt,  who  had  entered 
camp  an  hour  or  so  ago  with  eight 
recruits. 

"Very  likely,"  said  the  Prophet. 

And  the  men  watched  the  gradu- 
ally receding  form  of  the  black 
horse  and  the  scowling  rider. 

But  for  us  neither  the  dark  scowl 
nor  the  sealskin  cap  can  recede. 
For  we  may  follow  them,  as  the  men 
could  not,  into  Indianapolis.  And 
this  is  what  the  man  does  there. 

To  the  first  one  he  met,  he  said : 
"Them's  the  Mormons  all  right,  and 
they're  going  to  make  a  raid  on  the 
town   tonight!" 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"  'Cause  I  heard  'cm  say  so — 
leastways,  that's  what  they  meant. 
I'.esides,   d'you      think     I've     been 


amongst  'em  in  Missouri  without  I 
know  'em?    Not  by  a  jug  full!" 

And  the  two  men  hastened  to  tell 
two  more,  and  they  all  four  more, 
till  before  you  knew  it  the  man  of 
the  sealskin  cap  had  the  whole  town 
by  the  ears. 

This  is  how  it  was  that  three  men 
presently  came  from  Indianapolis, 
to  the  Camp  of  Zion  to  inquire  for 
themselves.  But  they  got  no  more 
satisfaction  from  their  question  than 
the  fur-capped  Missourian  had  done 
from  his. 

"Anyway,"  declared  one  of  the 
three  to  some  of  the  "Mormon"  sol- 
diers, "whoever  you  are,  wherever 
you  came  from,  and  wherever 
you're  going,  you're  not  going  to 
pass  through  Indianapolis !" 

And  anyone  who  had  done  wrong 
and  who  looked  into  the  eyes  of 
these  three  men,  would  have  been 
content  to  find  some  other  way  to 
the  West  than  through  this  town  of 
the  savage  name.  But  not  the 
Prophet  and  his  less  than  two  hun- 
dred peaceful  men. 

"I  tell  you,"  he  said  when  the 
three  delegates  had  gone,  "I  tell  you 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  that  we 
shall  pass  through  Indianapolis,  not 
only  without  being  disturbed,  but 
likewise  without  the  people's  know- 
ing it." 

Nobody  in  that  camp  ever 
dreamed  of  doubting  Joseph's  pre- 
diction, for  every  man  there  had 
seen  his  prophecies  come  to  pass 
more  than  once.  And  in  view  of 
this  fact  it  was  perfectly  believable 
that  a  hundred  and  fifty  odd  men 
could  do  this.  They  did  not  know 
then  that  the  three  men  hed  report- 
ed their  numbers  to  be  six  hundred. 
Nor  did  they  know  at  the  time  that 
men  were  appointed  to  patrol  the 
city's  streets  all  night  to  see  that 
they  did  nol  pass  through  it. 

After  supper  the  ('amp  retired, 
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and  nothing  was  heard  but  the  "all's 
well!"  of  the  picket-  at  regular  in- 
tervals as  they  paced  their  rounds, 
i  ,  orge  was  on  duty  tonight,  for  he 
had  insisted  on  doing  his  share  of 
the  guard-work  whenever  it  should 
be  his  turn. 

\lnnit  midnight  he  observed  a 
skulking  form  going  towards  Mos- 
es Martin,  another  picket,  who  had 
his  post  next  to  George's.  But 
Moses,  he  had  also  observed,  had 
for  some  time  been  suspiciously 
quiet.  Nevertheless,  the  dark  form 
pushed  noiselessly  towards  the  place 
where  the  boy  supposed  Martin  to 
be.  George  drew  near  and  was 
about  to  inquire  who  the  strange 
man  might  be,  when  he  discovered 
it  to  be  the  Prophet  himself. 

Joseph  held  up  his  hand  for  si- 
lence. "Hush,"  he  said,  "Martin's 
asleep.  We'll  see  what  we  can  do 
for  him." 

And  sure  enough  Moses  was  fast 
asleep.  Without  disturbing  the  man, 
Joseph  took  Martin's  gun  away  and 
"went  off  with  it  to  his  tent.  George 
went  a  little  way  with  him,  chuck- 
ling gleefully  and  picturing  the  sur- 
prised Moses  when  he  awoke. 

The  two  hadn't  gone  far,  how- 
ever, when  they  .met  a  third  man 
creeping  silently  in  their  direction. 

"Halt !  Who  goes  there !"  shout- 
ed the  Prophet. 

But  the  man  did  not  halt  nor  tell 
who  went  there.  Instead  he  rose 
and  dashed  unexpectedly  past  Jos- 
eph and  his  companion.  The  thing 
was  done  so  quickly  that  they  could 
not  tell  who  it  was,  by  his  face  or 
form,  but  there  was  one  thing  about 
him  that  enabled  them  to  recognize 
him.    He  wore  a  high  black  cap. 

"Huh !"  grunted  the  Prophet. 

"My  friend  of  the  black  steed!" 
whispered  George. 

At  three  o'clock  two  things  more 
took  place.     One  was  a  court-mar- 


tial, in  which  Moses  Martin  was 
tried  for  sleeping  at  his  post,  lie 
did  not  deny  it,  of  course.  But  he 
pleaded  that  he  was  overcome  by 
fatigue,  and  so  overpowered  that 
he  could  not  keep  awake.  Ordinar- 
ily a  breech  of  trust  like  this  is  se- 
verely punished,  but  this  being  the 
first  case  that  had  occurred  and  the 
Camp  having  made  such  an  unus- 
ually long  march  the  day  before, 
Joseph  decided  to  acquit  Moses  with 
a  warning  never  to  go  to  sleep  again 
while  on  duty. 

The  other  thing  was  the  silent 
breaking  up  of  the  camp  and  the 
muffled  preparations  for  the  march. 
All  arrangements  had  been  made 
the  night  before,  and  so  every- 
thing went  off  like  the  machinery 
of  a  clock.  Pretty  soon,  the  whole 
train  moved  slowly  towards  Indian- 
apolis. 

On  approaching  the  city  most  of 
the  men  got  into  the  wagons.  The 
wogans  separated,  each  taking  a 
different  route  through  the  place. 
Some  men  were  walking,  but  no  one 
group  was  long  enough  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  watchful  pick- 
ets. 

The  Prophet  and  George  were 
walking  together  through  a  by- 
street. There  was  one  other  with 
them. 

"If  I  mistake  not,"  said  Joseph, 
"there  is  our  friend  with  the  Seal- 
skin cap!" 

And  so  it  was.  He  stoo  1  there 
like  a  post.  As  the  thre°  :  .en  came 
along,  he  asked — 

"Say  you  haven't  seen  anything 
of  that  there  big  company  of  Mor- 
mons, have  ye." 

"That  big  company  has  gone !" 
answered  the  Prophet 

"Good!"  exclaimed  he  of  the  fur 
cap. 

And  the  three  walked  past. 


The  Plans  of  Jimmy  Johnson. 


A  THANKSGIVING  STORY. 


By  Maud  Baggarley. 


"Say  fellows,"  yelled  Jimmy  to 
his  companions  as  he  flung  himself 
over  the  low  rail-fence  and  ran  to- 
ward the  boys  who  were  on  their 
way  to  "Warren  Grove,"  the  village 
play  ground.  "I  know  how  we 
could  have  lots  of  fun  if  you  weren't 
such  'fraid  cats.'  " 

"  'Fraid  cat'  yourself,"  retorted 
one  of  the  smaller  boys  angrily. 

"There  you  go,  always  gettin' 
mad.  A  fellow  can't  say  a  thing 
without  someone  squalling  as  tho' 
you'd  stepped  on  his  toes,"  mourned 
Jim,  in  tones  of  deep  disgust. 

"Never  mind  him,"  chorused  the 
other  boys,  "tell  us  how  we  can 
have  some  fun." 

"Naw,  I  guess  I  won't.  You 
wouldn't  want  to  do  it  any  way," 
returned  Jimmy,  stubbornly. 

"Just  you  try  us,"  cried  the  boys 
eagerly. 

"Well,"  said  Jimmy  reluctantly, 
"you  know  Grandma  Doughty  who 
lives  over  in  the  field  near  the  hazel 
thicket?  Well,  I  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  joke  to  take  a  lot  of  those 
fire-crackers  and  torpedoes,  which 
the  fourth  of  July  Committee  stored 
in  the  loft  of  our  wood  shed  last 
summer,  and  put  them  about  her 
house  and  set  them  all  off  at  once 
and  then  run.  She  can't  see  very 
well,  you  know,  and  she's  all  crip- 
pled up  with  rheumatism  and  as 
fidgity  as  a  settin'  hen.  We  could 
run  for  the  hazel  brush"  before  she 
could  get  to  the  door.  She'd  think 
it  was  the  Judgment  Day  or  else 
another  war."  laughed  fimmy,  "you 
know  her  husband  was  one  of  the 
'big  buys'  of  the  G.  A.  R." 

"Good,   good,"    shouted    the    boys 


resuming  their  straggling  line  of 
march  toward  the  grove,  "we'll  do  it 
Jimmy." 

"Why  not  get  some  big  pumpkins 
and  make  some  Jack-o-lanterns," 
exclaimed  Radnor  Dawson.  "We 
could  get  them  ready  this  after- 
noon and  pay  grandma  a  visit  to- 
night." 

"The  very  thing !  We  would 
have  plenty  of  time  to  get  ready 
and  grandma  would  have  time  to 
get  over  her  scare  before  Thanks- 
giving, and  have  something  to  be 
really  thankful  for,  too."  chuckled 
Davy  Swallow. 

"Then  we  can't  go  to  'Warren 
Grove.'  this  afternoon  'cause  we'll 
have  to  swipe  our  fire-works  before 
dark,"  said  Jimmy. 

"You  and  Carl  go  and  get  the 
fire-crackers  and  we'll  wait  for  you 
here,"  said  Ralph,  dropping  down 
on  the  soft  grass  by  the  road-side. 

The  youngsters  scampered  away. 
Very  soon  they  returned  in  tri- 
umph bearing  the  bulky  parcels 
which,  they  thought,  were  destined 
to  purchase  them  a  great  deal  of 
happiness.  Inside  of  an  hour  the 
boys  were  safely  hidden  in  the 
thicket  of  hazel  brush  and  fir  trees, 
While  Jimmy  who  was  thirteen  was 
sent  to  find  out  grandma's  exact 
w  hereabouts  if  possible. 

I  "in Ut  cover  of  the  hazel  brush, 
Jimmy  reached  the  wood  shed  and 

dodged    hastily    inside. 

"(  >h -  all !"  he  breathed  in  aston 
ishment  as  lie  looked  about  him  a\ 
rii  tusly,  "she  hasn't  any  wood :  why, 
there  aren't  even  chips." 

Vfter  waiting  a  few  minutes  he 
stole  ''lit  and  prowled  quietly  about 
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the  house,  but  not  hearing  any 
voice  he  grew  self-confident  and 
walked  boldly  up  to  the  kitchen 
door  which  happened  to  be  ajar. 

Hearing  the  sound  of  a  voice 
inside  he  paused  irresolutely,  afraid 
to  go  for  fear  of  being  caught  and 
afraid  to  stay  for  the  same  reason. 

Almost  ready  to  cry  in  spite  of 
his  thirteen  years,  his  heart  thump- 
ing violently  against  his  ribs  he 
crouched  down  by  the  door.  He 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  he 
recognized  grandma's  voice  and 
realized  that  she  was  only  talking 
to  herself. 

"I  thought  it  was  her  son  who 
went  to  Alaska  and  didn't  come 
back',  he  muttered. 

He  listened  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  his  face  changed  and  he  wrig- 
gled uneasily.  For  grandma  was 
praying  earnestly  that  her  son  might 
return.  She  was  addressing  her 
Heavenly  Father  as  if  He  were  in 
the  room  with  her.  All  the  pent  up 
bitterness  of  her  lonely  old  heart 
was  being  poured  forth  in  broken 
words  that  ended  in  sobs. 

Tears  filled  the  lad's  eyes,  but 
he  hastily  wiped  them  away,  while 
the  old  lady  was  asking  that  her 
boy  might  come  home  before  she 
died  and  be  a  blessing  and  comfort 
to  her  in  her  old  age.  When  she 
spoke  of  the  long  lonely  days  she 
had  passed  without  sufficient  food 
Jimmy  could  stand  no  more  and  he 
fled  toward  his  waiting  companions 
as  though  all  the  fiends  of  the  lower 
world  were  at  his  heels. 

The  boys  gathered  about  him  in 
the  utmost  consternation  when  they 
beheld  him  breathless,  and  almost 
in  tears. 

"Did  she  catch  you,  Jim?" 

"Did  she  trounce  you?"  they 
asked  eagerly. 

"'No,  I  only  wish  she  had,"  he 
gasped. 


"Say,"  he  blurted  out  more  forci- 
bly than  elegantly,  "she  ain't  got 
any  wood  nor  nothing  to  eat,  and 
she  was  praying  and — and — well,  I 
just  feel  like  a  sheep-killing  dog," 
he  ended,  lamely. 

"O,  pshaw,  why  not  give  her  a 
good  scare  and  then  feed  her,"  ex- 
claimed one  of  the  urchins  unwill- 
ing to  miss  the  promised  fun. 

The  unkind  remark  was  received 
in  scornful  silence  and  the  crushed 
youth  who  made  it  retired  behind  a 
larger  boy. 

"Well,  what  do  you  say  to  going 
home  and  telling  our  folks  and  then 
giving  her  a  real  rousing  surprise 
of  another  kind,"  exclaimed  one  of 
the  older  boys. 

"I've  got  a  good  plan,"  cried 
Jimmy,  eagerly,  whose  brain  was 
always  teeming  with  schemes.  "I 
know  dad  will  let  us  take  our  wag- 
on and  horses  and  we  could  drive 
around  and  collect  things  and  then 
haul  wood  and  fill  her  wood-shed. 
We  could  bring  the  stuff  at  dusk 
and  then  someone  could  rap  on  the 
door  and  say  "surprise,"  then  we 
could  all  skip  out." 

"That's  a  fine  plan,"  said  Radnor, 
heartily. 

"But  how'll  she  get  the  things  put 
away?  She's  got  rheumatism  you 
know,"  piped  little  Jerry  Jones, 
quick  to  detect  the  weak  point  in 
the  proposed  surprise. 

"That's  so,"  said  Jimmy  in  a  dis- 
appointed tone — then  brightening, 
"some  of  our  mothers  might  drop 
in  later  and  help  her  store  the  things 
away.  I  know  my  mother  would 
be  willing,"  he  added,  proudly. 
"She  always  helps  me  carry  out 
my  plans." 

"Did  she  suggest  scaring  grand- 
ma," asked  Ralph,  slyly. 

Jimmy  blushed  until  his  freckled 
face  rivaled  his  red  hair  in  color. 

"No,"    he    returned    slowlv.    but 
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bravely,  "my  mother  never  does 
mean  things.  She  always  tries  to 
make  folks  happy  instead  of  hurt- 
ing them.  She  says  there's  enough 
pain  and  sorrow  as  it  is,  and  we 
should  each  try  to  make  the  world 
a  better  place  for  our  having  lived 
in  it  and — and,"  Jimmy  floundered 
helplessly,  his  face  again  becoming 
a  dull  red  as  he  recollected  his  fail- 
ure to  live  up  to  the  teachings  he 
had  been  so  enthusiastically  pro- 
claiming. 

"Well,  if  we  are  going  to  help 
grandma,  we  had  better  begin," 
growled  Ralph  gruffly,  trying  to 
hide  the  fact  that  he  had  a  tender 
heart.  "So  let's  go  home  and  tell 
our  mothers  and  then  meet  at  Jim- 
my's house,  as  soon  as  possible." 

He  had  scarcely  finished  speaking 
before  the  boys  scattered  in  every 
direction,  like  a  flock  of  f  ightened 
quail,  each  anxious  to  tell  grand- 
ma's troubles  to  his  mother  and  to 
carry  his  share  of  the  surprise  to 
the   old   lady.      Inside   of   an   hour 


they  began  to  gather  at  the  place 
appointed,  bearing  parcels  of  every 
shape  and  size,  their  eyes  shining 
with  excitement  and  joy. 

Mr.  Johnson  hitched  up  the  team 
and  piled  enough  potatoes  and  veg- 
etables in  the  wagon  to  last  all 
winter  while  his  wife  hurried  back 
and  forth  to  the  wagon  carrying 
jars  of  fruit,  bread,  pies,  chicken, 
warm  quilts  and  everything  she 
could  think  of  to  make  grandma 
happy  and  comfortable. 

"I  never  can  forgive  myself, 
John,"  she  exclaimed  between  her 
hurried  trips,  "for  not  looking  after 
grandma  better.  I  have  sent  her 
little  things  occasionally  by  Nan, 
but  she  is  too  young  to  notice  much 
and  I  never  dreamed  grandma 
son  sent  her  money  regularly,  and 
could  be  in  want.  I  thought  her 
I  have  been  so  busy  of  late,"  she 
finished  apologetically. 

"Don't  feel  badly,  motner,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Johnson,  "we  are  all  to 
blame.      But   you   know     what     is 
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everybody's  business  is  nobody's 
business.  We  won't  let  such  a 
thing  happen  again,  though,"  he 
added,  climbing  into  the  wagon. 
"Jump  in  boys!  I'll  drive.  You  can 
do  the  work."  he  exclaimed,  as  they 
scrambled  in. 

Dusk  had  closed  in  about  grand- 
ma's little  cottage  and  the  tall 
fir  trees  cast  long  black  shad- 
ows which  hid  the  tiny  weed-grown 
garden  and  reached  even  to  the 
threshold.  There  was  no  moon.  A 
deep  silence  rested  upon  the  little 
house.  They  could  see  grandma, 
who  had  forgotten  to  draw  the 
blinds,  setting  by  a  table  upon 
which  a  tiny  candle  flickered  fit- 
fully. Her  poor  old  wrinkled  hands 
were  folded  in  her  lap.  Her  chin 
was  buried  on  her  chest.  Her 
crutches  leaned  against  her  chair. 
Her  attitude  was  one  of  hopeless 
despair. 

Mr.  Johnson  stood  and  gazed  at 
the  lonely  old  figure  until  a  lump 
rose  in  his  throat  and  his  eyes 
blurred.  Turning  hastily  away  he 
helped  the  boys  carry  in  the  pro- 
-  and  other  things  and  place 
them  on  the  porch. 

Grandma,  old  and  partly  deaf, 
heard  nothing. 

"Do  you  think  we  can  spare  a 
few  hours  tomorrow  even  if  it  is 
Thanksgiving,  to  fill  grandma's 
wood-shed  ?"  asked  Mr.  Johnson,  as 
they  drove  away. 


"Yes,  yes,"  they  cried  eagerly. 

"  Then  be  at  my  house  at  seven 
in  the  morning,"  he  returned, 
^winging  the  horses  aside  a  bit  in 
order  to  avoid  striking  a  bent  plod- 
ding figure  dimly  discerned  in  the 
darkness. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  been  gone  but 
a  short  time  when  his  wife  and  two 
of    her    neighbors    entered    grand- 
ma's front  gate  just  in  time  to  see 
her  open  the  door  to  a  tail  man  at 
whom  she  gazed  as  though  trans- 
fixed with  amazement.     It  seemed 
a  long  time  to  the  women  standing 
near  the  lilac  bushes,  before  grand- 
ma's shrill  quavering  voice  rang  out 
on  the  still  air  in  a  cry  of,  "O,  my 
son,   my  son,"   and   she   was  gath- 
ered into  the  stranger's  strong  arms. 
The  silence  was  deep     and     un- 
broken save  for  the  old  lady's  sobs 
and  the  man's  murmured  words  of 
endearment.    As  the  women  turned 
to   slip  away  they  heard   grandma 
say  softly :    "I  have  lived  to  a  good 
old    age   and    I    have    learned   that 
the  Lord  never  forsakes  those  who 
try  to  do  His  will,  but  that  he  ever 
gives  His  angels  charge  concerning 
them." 

The  next  day  was  the  happiest 
Thanksgiving  of  all  grandma's  long 
life.  And  Jimmy  and  the  boys,  too, 
have  never  been  more  happy  than 
they  were  that  day  yihtn  they  saw 
how  they  had  helped  to  bring  peace 
and  joy  to  dear  old  grandma. 


Arise,  and  be  more  careful  henceforth  in  observing 
your  vows  which  you  have  made,  and  do  make,  and  you 
shall  be  blessed  with  exceeding  great  blessings.  *  «  Doc 
and  gov.  10$:  i. 


Children  of  the  Mill. 


IX. 

BERRYING. 

"Have  you  all  got  buckets?" 
asked  Mrs.  Thomas.  For  answer 
the  children  held  up  shining  brass 
pails,  for  in  those  days  tin  lard 
buckets  were  unknown.  The  pails 
were  tied  to  stout  strips  of  cloth, 
and  the  cloth  slipped  over  in  the 
fashion  of  a  school  bag.  This  left 
the  hands  free  to  aid  in  climbing 
the  steep  mountains,  and  also  free 
to  pick  berries.  Foi  the  Thomas 
family  was  going  berrying. 

High  up  in  the  crevices  of  the 
cliffs,  and  on  the  little  level  patches 
of  soil,  the  raspberries  grew  in  great 
abundance,  black  one.s  and  red  ones. 
So  every  year  when  they  were  ripe, 
the  family  took  lunch  and  spent  the 
day  picking  berries.  Mrs.  Thomas 
bottled  them  for  winter. 

"We're  all  ready,"  shouted  Bob, 
"Hurrah  for  the  berries!" 

"Well,  let's  go  then  before  it  gets 
hot,"  answered  his  mother. 

So  off  they  started  laughing  and 
talking  merrily. 

In  a  short  time,  Sam,  who  was 
ahead,  called  "O  mother  here's 
some  hops." 

Such  enough,  the  wild  hops  cov- 
ered the  rocks  and  brush  for  some 
distance   along  the  path. 

"We'll  come  back  Ibis  way,"  said 
Mrs.  Thomas.  "I  waul  to  get  some 
of  these,  they  are  so  large  and  fine." 

"Why,  I  use  them  for  yeast  and 
for  tea  in  sickness,  and  for  many 
tilings.  I  wouldn't  know  what  to 
do  without  our  mountain  Imps." 

Soon  they  came  to  a  few  berries. 
The  children  fell  tn  pick  hi'.;  \\  i  1  li 
a  will.  As  soon  as  they  had  filled 
their  brass  buckets,  they  emptied 
them  into  .Mrs.  Thomas's  big  bas- 


ket  which   had   a   tight   fitting  lid, 
so  the  berries  could  not  spill  easily. 

After  much  climbing,  a  large 
patch  of  berry  bushes  was  found, 
and  they  decided  to  stay  there  for 
lunch. 

"I  think  we  can  get  everything 
filled  here,"  Mrs.  Thomas  said. 
"Then,  afterwards  we'll  go  down 
in  that  hollow  and  have  our  fill 
of  service  berries.      I   see   a  great 

any  of  them  down  there." 

"Let's  go  down  now — I'm  tired," 
said  Ada. 

"I  think  we'd  better  pick  the  rasp- 
berries first,"  her  mother  answered, 
"for  I'm  afraid  you  children 
wouldn't  feel  much  like  work  after 
eating  all  the  service  berries  you 
want.  I'll  give  you  all  a  sandwich 
and  some  pie  while  you  rest  for  a 
few  minutes.  It  won't  take  long  to 
fill  our  buckets,  then  we'll  finish  our 
lunch." 

In  a  little  while  all  were  busy 
picking.  Ada  kept  looking  toward 
the  service  berries  in  the  hollow. 
She  was  very  fond  of  them.  "I 
wish  I  had  some,"  she  said  to  her- 
self. She  was  sitting  on  a  rock  out 
of  sight  of  the  others.  "How  easj 
it  would  be  for  me  to  slip  flown  this 
little  path  and  get  some,"  sh 
thought.  And  her  mouth  watered. 
She  didn't  like  raspberries  at  all. 

She  peeped  up  over  the  bushes 
to  see  what  the  other  children  were 
doing.  Her  mother's  back  was  to 
ward  her,  and  the  temptation  wa 
too  strong  for  Ada.  So  she  slipped 
dew  n  the  little  path  inti  i  the  hollow 
where  the  service  berry  bushes  were 
very  thick  and  high. 

"I'll  get  just  a  taste  and  go  back 
before  they  miss  me,"  she  thought. 

The  berries   were   very  large   and 

juicy.     Ada  kepi  going  a  little  far- 
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ther  and  eating  more  and  more.  She 
slipped  her  bucket  off  her  shoulder 
and  got  a  drink  out  of  a  little  stream 
in  the  hollow. 

"I'll  fill  this  bucket  and  take  some 
back  for  lunch,"  she  said  to  herself. 

She  had  picked  only  a  few  when, 
as  she  walked  round  a  big  bush,  she 


saw  something  which  made  her  hair 
stand  on  end.  She  stood  still  and 
gazed  with  terror  at  a  huge  brown 
bear. 

It  was  standing  up  picking  ber- 
ries and  eating  them  as  greedily  as 
a  hungry  boy. 

It  turned  it's  head  and  looked  at 
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Ada,  then  went  on  picking  and  eat- 
ing as  before. 

Ada  turned  and  ran,  she  never 
stopped  until  she  reached  her  moth- 
er. 

"Why  child  what's  the  matter," 
her  mother  cried  staring  at  Ada's 
white  face. 

"A  bear !  a  bear !"  Ada  gasped. 

"Where?  where?"  every  body 
cried. 

"Oh,  down  in  the  hollow,  let's 
go  quick — quick  before  it  comes  up 
here. 

"How  do  you  know?"  asked 
John. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry,  but  I  dis- 
obeyed mother  and  went  down  there 
after  service  berries,  and  I  saw  it." 

"Don't  be  frightened,  children," 
said  John,  "I've  got  my  rifle  and  I'll 
not  let  it  hurt  you." 


"You'd  better  not  attack  it,  John," 
said  his  mother.  "Not  with  the 
children ;  it's  not  likely  to  come  af- 
ter us,  but  I  think  we'll  go  home 
now.  We  can  get  service  berries 
some  other  time." 

"Where's  your  bucket,  Ada?" 
Ruth  asked. 

"Oh !  I  dropped  it  when  I  saw 
the  bear,"  she  announced.  "And  I 
didn't  stop  to  pick  it  up." 

"You'd  better  go  back  and  get 
it,"  Bob  called  out  from  the  front 
of  the  line.  They  went  down  the 
narrow  path  single  file. 

"I  wouldn't  go  back  there  for  a 
diamond  necklace,"  Ada  cried. 
"That  was  the  biggest  b:ar  in  the 
world,  I  know  it  was  twenty  feet 
high." 

And  they  all  laughed. 


CONSOLATION  IN  TROUBLE. 
By  Annie  Malin. 

When    anxious    moments  press  me  down, 
And   trouble   lays   its   heavy   load 

Upon   my   soul,   and   darkness   falls; 
If  I  forget  who  guards  the  road 

Which  I  must  travel,  what  is  left 

To  comfort  then    my  In-art  of  hope  bereft? 

Should  trials  come  which  seem   so  great 
That  I  can  see  no  ray  of  light. 

Then    may   my  vision    he   mode   clear 
For  day  will  ever  follow  night. 

Brighter  the  sky  will  he  after  the  rain. 

Purer  the  heart  will  he  after  the  pain 

I  knoiv  His  love  is  over  all, 

I   feel    His   Spirit   lingering    near, 

I  hear  a  whisper  through  the  dark 

I  hat  bids  me  trust  Hint  without  fear 

Oh  let  Thy  strength  uphold  me  Lord.  I  pray. 

Bid  darkness  vanish  like  the  mist  away. 
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Note  of  Warning 

"The  feeling  in  my  heart  this 
morning  is  of  gratitude  and  wel- 
come to  all  the  brethren  and  sis- 
ters who  have  gathered  at  the  eight- 
ieth semi-annual  conference  of  the 
Church.  We  welcome  you  here 
with  all  our  hearts,  and  hope  and 
pray  that  the  blessings  of  God  may 
rest  upon  the  people,  that  our  con- 
ference may  be  successful  and  filled 
with  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  It  is 
our  prayer  that  the  overpowering- 
thought   in   our   hearts   may  be  to 


serve  God  and  keep  His  command- 
ments ;  to  bring  up  our  children 
in  the  way  they  should  go  to  learn 
the  truth  and  to  have  the  truth,  that 
the  Lord  God  Almighty  has  spoken 
from  the  heavens  in  the  day  in 
which  we  live.  There  is  no  mistake 
about  this.  It  is  not  based  upon  the 
testimony  of  man.  It  cannot  be 
denied  intelligently.  It  is  a  fact. 
God  has  spoken  unto  men  in  this 
day  the  same  as  he  did  to  the  an- 
cient prophets. 

"Men  may  say  they  do  not  be- 
lieve it,  but  that  does  not  shake  the 
truth ;  men  may  fight  it,  as  they 
have  done  since  its  incipiency,  but 
that  does  not  take  one  iota  from 
the  truth,  or  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  so.  And  the  world  will  benefit 
by  the  principles  of  truth  revealed 
by  the  Lord  to  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith.  And  not  only  will  they  reap 
salvation  from  sin  and  its  effects, 
but  exaltation,  glory  and  power  that 
will  come  to  the  children  of  God 
by  obedience  to  the  laws  revealed 
through  Joseph  Smith.  As  I  believe 
my  own  existence,  I  believe  in  the 
divinity  of  this  latter-day  work.  As 
I  know  that  I  exist,  so  do  I  know 
that  this  work  is  true,  and  that  Jos- 
eph Smith  was  raised  up  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  this  work.  I  want, 
first  of  all,  those  who  are  connect- 
ed with  me  by  kindred  ties  to  know 
this  work  is  true  as  I  know  it.  I 
want  to  see  those  near  me  continue 
in  the  right  path.  My  earnest  de- 
sire and  fervent  prayer  is  that  I 
shall  not  be  chargeable  for  the  wan- 
dering away  or  falling  into  trans- 
gression of  any  of  my  family.  Next 
to  this  I  want  my  associates  and 
friends  to  so  live  that  they  may  love 
God  with  all  their  hearts,  and  love 
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their  neighbors  as  themselves,  as 
far  as  they  can  do  so.  I  want  to 
see  the  people  true  to  their  God, 
true  to  their  neighbors  and  the 
Gospel.  They  should  show  it  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  rear  their 
children. 

"The  Lord  has  blessed  me  won- 
derfully. I  cannot  express  the 
gratitude  in  my  soul  for  the  inesti- 
mable, boundless  blessings  he  has 
youchsafed  to  me,  his  humble  ser- 
vant. And  I  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  God  has  put  into 
the  hearts  of  my  children  the  love 
of  truth  as  He  has  into  my  heart. 
I  would  to  God  that  all  men  could 
say  the  same  of  their  children.  Why 
can  they  not  do  so?  Because  some 
of  the  parents  so  unwisely  love  and 
favor  their  children,  and  love  them 
with  such  a  shallow  love  that  they 
dare  not  check  them  in  their  way- 
ward course  of  wrongdoing,  and 
literally  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
children  the  instruments  of  their 
own  destruction.  Parents  often  have 
so  much  confidence  in  their  children 
that  they  think  they  cannot  do 
wrong  and  as  a  consequence  permit 
their  children  to  roam  at  out  with 
those  whom  they  do  not  know. 

"I  want  to  sound  a  note  of  warn- 
ing to  the  Latter-day  Saints.  It  is 
time  for  you  to  look  after  your  chil- 
dren. Every  possible  means  and 
ingenuity  that  can  be  devised  by 
men  to  lead  away  your  children,  is 
being  exercised  in  our  midst.  They 
say  they  come  in  here  to  lead  away 
the  children  as  they  know  they  can- 


not lead  away  the  parenrs.  That 
is,  only  those  who  are  toi  shallow 
to  know  what  the  Gospel  is  can  be 
led  away.  But  every  device  known 
to  man  is  being  used  to  lead  the 
children  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
away  from  the  truth. 

"I  may  be  pardoned  for  speak- 
ing my  mind  on  this  subject,  and  I 
want  to  say  to  all  present  that  I 
would  rather  take  one  of  my  chil- 
dren to  the  grave  than  to  see  them 
corrupted  by  the  ways  of  the  world. 
I  think  it  is  wrong  to  marry  out- 
side of  the  faith.  Some  Latter-day 
Saints  do  not  think  so,  but  few  of 
those  who  have  done  so  have  failed 
to  come  to  grief.  I  would  like  to 
see  Latter-day  Saints  marry  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  and  so  of  other 
church  members,  who  should  marry 
within  their  own  church,  it  would 
grieve  me  to  see  one  of  my  boys 
marry  an  unbelieving  woman,  and 
while  they  will  listen  to  me  they 
will  not  do  so.  I  wish  every  fath- 
er felt  as  I  do  about  this  matter. 
Yet  we  do  not  know  what  is  in  the 
future  for  any  of  us.  We  can  see 
the  result  of  men  and  women  fail- 
ing to  pray  in  the  home,  and  mak- 
ing light  of  sacred  things.  The  fu- 
ture of  such  children  can  be  fore- 
cast more  or  less  accurately. 

"A  good  many  of  our  people  are 
in  (he  habit  of  letting  their  daugh 
(eis  come  to  this  city  unprotected, 
and  the  sorrows  resulting  from  this 
course  are  sad  to  relate — From 
Sermon  In  President  foseph  F. 
Smith. 
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Instructions  to  Parents'  Classes 

The  following  recommendations 
contain  the  substance  of  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  at  the  various  Gen- 
eral Conventions,  held  by  the  Stake 
Parents  Class  Supervisors  during 
the  year  1909: 

TO  STAKE  SUPERVISORS. 

1.  Organize  and  maintain  Par- 
ents' Classes  in  every  Sunday 
School  in  your  stake.  Only  two- 
thirds  of  the  schools  in  the  Church 
possess  such  classes.  Be  sure  that 
every  ward  in  your  stake  has  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  withholding  the 
benefit  of  these  classes  from  their 
parents. 

2.  The  stake  supervisor  should 
take  the  initiative  in  organizing  and 
maintaining  ward  Parents'  Classes, 
and  see  to  it  that  proper  persons  are 
placed  in  charge  of  such  classes. 
Be  on  the  constant  lookout  for  suit- 
able supervisors ;  and  when  found, 
take  the  matter  up  with  the  stake 
president,  then  go  to  the  bishop  of 
the  ward  and  the  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday  School,  and  if  all  are 
agreeable,  let  the  party  be  selected. 

3.  Stake  supervisors  should  sys- 
tematically divide  among  themselves 
the  responsibility  of  the  work 
throughout  the  stake. 

4.  While  stake  supervisors 
should  be  careful  not  to  do  the 
work  for  the  ward  supervisors,  yet 
whenever  any  ward  has  no  repre- 
sentative at  Union  Meeting,  the 
stake  supervisor  cannot  afford  to 
let  the  whole  ward  suffer  by  reason 
of  the  absence  of  the  local  super- 
visor, and  in  that  case  it  would  be 


the  duty  of  the  stake  supervisors 
to  either  send  some  "Propositions 
for  Discussion"  to  the  class,  or  bet- 
ter still,  a  suggestive  outline  of  the 
lessons  for  the  ensuing  month. 

5.  As  a  rule  stake  supervisors 
should  not  take  charge  of,  nor  give 
the  lesson  in  local  classes.  When 
present,  they  should  assist  the  local 
supervisor  in  every  way  possible, 
take  part  in  the  discussion,  and  ask 
questions  that  will  develop  the  les- 
son, without  causing  embarrass- 
ment to  either  the  supervisor  or  the 
class.  Indeed  stake  workers  should 
never  do  anything  that  v  ill  in  any 
way  disturb  the  proper  relationship 
that  should  exist  between  members 
of  Parents'  Classes  and  their  local 
supervisors.  Never  criticize  the 
supervisors  before  the  class  ;  reserve 
any  suggestions  or  criticisms  until 
after  school  is  dismissed,  when  you 
will  have  ample  opportunity ;  be- 
cause no  stake  supervi  .or's  visit 
can  be  considered  complete  unless 
a  formal  meeting  between  the  stake 
and  local  officers  is  held  after 
school. 

TO    STAKE    UNION    MEETINGS. 

Order  of  business  at  Union  Meet- 
ings: 

a.  Roll  call. 

b.  Unfinished  and  Miscellaneous 

Business. 

c.  Assignment  of  Work  for  en- 

suing Union. 

d.  Collection  of  written  proposi- 

tions for  discussion. 

e.  Reading  of  the  propositions. 

f.  Suggesting  methods  of  secur- 

ing applications. 

g.  Questions       and       answers. 

(Troubles  and  difficulties). 
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1.  Roll  Call  ought  not  to  inter- 
fere with  or  take  up  the  time  of  the 
L'nion  Session;  it  is  therefore  sug- 
gested that  it  he  a  silent  roll.  Ap- 
point someone  thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  of  the  ward  supervisors, 
and  let  him  attend  to  the  marking 
of  the  mil.  First  obtain  an  accu- 
rate roll  from  the  various  wards, 
and  then  keep  it  acctuate. 

2.  Unfinished  and  Miscellaneous 
Business  includes  everything  that 
cannot  be  considered  <is  class-work. 
Matters  pertaining  to  enrollment, 
enlistment  and  all  questions  relat- 
ing to  Parents*  Conventions,  class 
government  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing come  under  this  head. 

3.  Assignment.  Assignment  of 
lessons  should  be  made  by  stake 
supervisors  two  months  in  advance 
of  the  time  when  such  lessons  will 
be  considered  in  the  local  classes. 
For  illustration :  At  the  January 
Union  lessons  should  be  assigned 
by  the  stake  supervisor,  upon  which 
written  propositions  will  be  expect- 
ed to  be  submitted  by  ward  super- 
visors at  the  February  Union. 
Whereupon  such  propositions  will 
be  taken  up  for  discussion  in  the 
ward  Parents'  Classes  during  the 
following  month. 

Assignments  should  be  made  at 
the  time  indicated  in  the  '"Order  of 
Business,"  because  otherwise  it  may 
happen  that  the  general  discussion 
of  other  matters  will  occupy  the  en- 
tire l'nion  class-period,  and  any  as- 
signment made  thereafter,  is  neces- 
sarily hurried  ami  practically  value- 
less. The  assignment.  however, 
should  not  consume  more  than  five 
minutes,  but  the  entire  time  should 
be  occupied  in  throwing  out  hints  or 
questions  that  will  arouse  the  mind 
to  action.  The  purpose  of  the  as- 
signment is  to  stimulate  study  of 
the  lesson;  and  he  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful   instructor,    who  by  assign- 


ment can  bring  out  the  thoughts 
and  ideas  of  others.  Do  as  Christ 
did;  throw  out  a  parable  and  then 
let  the  hearers  do  the  thinking.  Of 
course,  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
purpose,  the  stake  supervisor  must 
have  sufficient  thoughts  prepared 
to  stimulate  the  ward  supervisors, 
and  whet  the  appetite  of  their 
minds. 

4.  Written  Propositions  for  Dis- 
cussion. There  has  been  a  lack  of 
understanding  regarding  what 
ought  to  be  done  at  Union  meetings, 
and  even  stake  supervisors  have 
misunderstood  the  mission  of  these 
sessions.  Quite  frequently  the  time 
of  Union  meeting  has  been  spent  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  parents' 
classes  in  the  wards  are  conducted. 
Such  is  not  the  object  of  the  Union 
meeting.  Its  purpose  is  to  teach 
teachers,  and  qualify  them  for  their 
work.  It  is  not  the  intention  that 
Union  meetings  should  take  up  any 
certain  subject  and  enter  into  an 
exhaustive  discussion  of  the  same, 
but  rather  give  the  ward  supervis- 
ors food  for  thought  and  reflection. 
by  throwing  out  hints  and  ques- 
tions that  will  stimulate  their  minds. 
To  more  fully  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose,  it  is  suggested  that  every  lo- 
cal supervisor  be  required  to  bring 
to  each  Union  meeting  ar  least  one 
written  "proposition  for  discussion" 
on  the  lesson  under  consideration, 
outside  of  those  suggested  in  the 
text  book.  Do  not  confine  them  to 
one  such  proposition,  hut  insist  upon 
them  doing  at  least  that  much.  This 
will  entail  the  reading  of  the  es- 
say in  the  text  book,  the  going  over 

the  "propositions  for  discussion" 
contained  therein,  and  besides  will 
require  earnest  though'  and  reflec 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  local  super 
visors,  as  well  as  a  search  for  ad- 
ditional information.  If  one  or 
more   ward  supervisors  appear     at 
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Union  meeting  without  written 
propositions,  we  suggest  an  in- 
formal adjournment  for  say  10  or 
15  minutes,  in  order  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  it  is  imperative  to 
have  this  rule  complied  with,  and 
also  to  give  local  supervisors  an 
opportunity  to  think  of  something 
and  write  it  down. 

5.  Outlining.  It  will  soon  be 
found  that  there  is  a  tendency  to 
generalize  too  much,  and  conse- 
quently great  need  exists  for  stake 
supervisors  to  insist  upon  ward  su- 
pervisors particularizing  along  cer- 
tain lines  in  preparing  these  prop- 
ositions for  discussion ;  and  as  a 
means  of  overcoming  this  tendency, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing up  the  vital  and  most  import- 
ant points  in  each  lesson,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  outlining  of  lessons 
be  encouraged.  Such  outlines 
should  be  made  by  way  of  questions 
rather  than  through  the  use  of  sin- 
gle words  or  sentences,  as  by  so  do- 
ing the  mind  is  stimulated  to  ac- 
tion in  trying  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions. We  would  not  advise  stake 
supervisors  to  outline  the  work  for 
local  supervisors,  because  such 
methods  have  a  tendency  to  pre- 
sent individual  thought.  But  stake 
supervisors  can  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  Unions  by  pointing  out 
the  main  topics,  by  showing  how 
the  fundamental  truths  in  any  les- 
son may  be  determined,  by  occas- 
ionally giving  illustrative  outlines 
in  order  to  familiarize  lo^al  work- 
ers with  systematically  grouping 
their  thoughts,  and  in  many  otner 
ways  that  will  readily  suggest 
themselves. 

6.  Reading  of  Written  Propo- 
sitions. After  collecting  the  writ- 
ten propositions,  the  stake  super- 
visor should  read  them  s'owly  and 
distinctly,  requiring  each  local  su- 
pervisor to  be  prepared  with  pencil 


and  note  paper  to  jot  down  the  dif- 
ferent ideas  suggested  therein. 
Whenever  one  or  more  of  such 
propositions  are  similar  in  their 
purport,  all  but  one  should  be  dis- 
carded. Thereupon  group  the  im- 
portant ones  under  their  respec- 
tive heads,  and  if  accepted  by  the 
Union,  have  them  jotted  down  for 
use  in  local  classes.  This  method 
will  lead  the  local  supervisor  into 
new  fields  of  thought,  and  every 
one  will  be  equipped  with  material 
for  discussion  in  his  or  her  class 
and  give  something  of  value  to  at- 
tending parents. 

7.  Uniformity  of  Lessons  with- 
in  the  Stake.  It  is  deemed  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  within  a  stake 
there  shall  be  uniformity  in  the 
consideration  of  lessons  o;  topics  to 
be  discussed.  It  is  impcssible  for 
a  Union  meeting  to  accomplish  its 
purpose,  unless  those  who  attend 
are  interested  in,  and  intend  to  con- 
sider the  same  lesson  or  lessons : 
and  the  written  proposit'ons  above 
suggested,  would  be  valueless  if  the 
lessons  discussed  are  different  in 
the  different  wards. 

8.  Considering  Lessons  Outside 
of  the  Text  Book.  It  has  frequent- 
ly happened  that  local  conditions 
arise  which  need  the  careful  and 
prompt  attention  of  tin-  various 
parents'  classes  throughout  the 
stake ;  and  in  such  event  we  advise 
that  the  discussion  thereof  be  had. 
without  regard  to  the  lessons  con- 
tained in  ''Parent  and  Child."  If 
such  conditions  affect  the  stake  as 
a  whole,  the  assignment  thereof 
should  be  made  to  the  entire  stake ; 
but  if  the  conditions  are  merely  lo- 
cal and  only  affect  a  particular 
ward,  then  the  ward  supervisor 
should  ask  permission  of  the  stake 
supervisor  to  spend  a  week  or  a 
month  on  that  subject,  without  af- 
fecting- or  interfering:  with  the  oth- 
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er  wards  within  the  stake  that  are 
not  confronted  by  any  ?uch  local 
conditions.  Generally,  however,  it 
will  be  found  that  any  subject  de- 
manding special  attention  in  any 
particular  ward  can  be  considered 
at  the  same  time  with  profit  by  the 
entire  stake.  In  this  connection  we 
also  desire  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  arrangement  of  top- 
ics in  "Parent  and  Child"  should 
not  be  followed  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  class  or  necessities  of  the 
stake,  but  the  lessons  that  are  most 
seasonable  should  always  be  taken 
up.  If,  by  reason  of  existing  con- 
ditions, a  lesson  in  the  back  of  the 
book  is  more  profitable  than  one  in 
the  fore  part  thereof,  take  up  the 
profitable  lesson  first,  and  later  re- 
turn to  and  consider  the  topics  at 
the  point  where  you  left  off.  Let 
the  best  interests  of  the  stake  be 
considered,  rather  than  the  topical 
arrangement  of  lessons.  Indeed, 
the  General  Board  has  not  at- 
tempted or  aimed  at  any  logical  ar- 
rangement of  subjects  contained  in 
the  textbook.  It  is  immaterial 
where  the  study  of  the  book  is  com- 
menced, whether  in  front,  at  the  end 
or  in  the  middle ;  any  of  the  lessons 
can  be  taken  up  without  affecting 
the  consideration  of  the  balance. 

TO   WARD   PARENTS'   CLASSES. 

1  Enlistment.  As  a  trie  Par- 
ents classes  do  not  embrac  over 
30  per  cent  of  the  parents  of  the 
respective  wards.  This  should  be 
remedied.  We  suggest  that  each 
ward  supervisor  secure  from  the 
bishop,  ward  clerk,  or  other  com- 
petent source,  a  list  of  the  names 
of  all  eligible  parents  within  the 
ward.  Then,  at  a  meeting  with 
the  bishop  and  liis  counselors,  as- 
certain what  parents  can,  and  what 
parents  cannot  be    in     attendance. 


Those  whose  circumstances  will 
not  permit  their  attendance  at 
present  should  be  marked  as  being 
temporarily  excused,  and  a  labor 
taken  up  with  the  remainder,  not 
overlooking  those  who  may  be 
lukewarm  or  indifferent  to  the 
faith,  or  any  other  person,  who  is 
now,  or  may  possibly  become  in 
sympathy  with  this  movement. 

2.  Parents'  Conventions.  As  a 
means  of  getting  in  touch  with  par- 
ents and  arousing  an  interest  in  the 
Parents'  class  work,  it  is  suggest- 
ed that  parents'  conventions  be 
held  in  each  ward.  These  conven- 
tions are  only  to  be  g;ven  after 
careful  thought  and  preparation  on 
the  part  of  the  local  supervisors. 
Let  the  parents  be  notified  of  the 
meeting  either  by  personal  visit, 
letter  or  card,  and  do  your  utmost 
to  get  them  to  the  convention ;  and 
when  they  get  there,  give  them 
something  worth  coming  for.  The 
convention  should  not  be  held  so 
much  for  the  discussion  of  the  Par- 
ents' class  work,  but  rather  to 
arouse  interest  in  the  wo*k. 

3.  Supervisors.  Whenever  pos- 
sible, a  majority  of  the  class  super- 
visors should  be  selected  from 
among  the. young  parents.  Exper- 
ience has  demonstrated  that  they 
are  the  most  active  workers.  To 
this  end  secure  the  support  of  the 
stake  superintendent,  and  also  of 
tlie  bishops  of  the  wards.  In  this 
connection,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  relation  of  the  parents' 
class  to  the  Sunday  School  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  that  of  the  kin- 
dergarten to  the  school,  except  in 
the  treatment  of  its  class-work. 
The  bishop  is  the  fathei  of  ever} 
auxiliary  organization  of  the  ward, 
vet  if  proper  harmony  exists,  the 
superintendent  will  always  be  ac 
corded  the  privilege  of  selecting  his 
supervisors,   providing   lie   has   pre 
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viouslj  obtained  the  consent  of  his 
bishop,  and  consulted  with  the 
stake  supervisor. 

4.  Division  of  Work  Among 
Ward  Supervisors.  If  there  is  more 
than  one  supervisor  in  the  ward, 
one  of  them  is  probably  better  qual- 
ified to  look  after  the  assignment; 
another  probably  a  little  more  cap- 
able of  handling  the  lesson ;  and 
the  third  can  probably  make  the 
hest  summary  of  the  discussion. 
Advantage  should  be  taken  of 
these  various  abilities,  and  the 
work  divided  accordingly.  Rota- 
tion, merely  as  such,  should  be  dis- 
couraged. The  different  super- 
visors should  not  take  charge  of 
the  class  work,  simply  because  it 
is  their  "turn,"  but  by  previous 
arrangement  before  each  meeting, 
each  supervisor  should  do  that  for 
which  he  is  best  adapted.  We  also 
recommend  that  the  division  of  the 
responsibilities  of  ward  supervisors 
be  immediately  taken  tip  in  the 
Union  meetings. 

5.  Methods  of  Securing  Inter- 
est and  Discussion.  In  conducting 
a  class,  throw  out  pointed  questions 
rather  than  asking  for  voluntary- 
discussion.  Be  careful  when  open- 
ing a  discussion  that  you  do  not 
close  it,  by  making  such  definite 
statements  that  contradictions 
would  seem  to  be  impo.ite.  The 
supervisor  himself  should  intro- 
duce the  subject  for  discussion,  or 
should  appoint  someone  to  do  it, 
who  is  capable  and  prepared.  Do 
not  always  stick  to  one  method  of 
teaching.  Interchange  the  question 
method,  the  lecture  method  and  the 
topic  method  as  occasion   requires. 

6.  Home  Preparation  on  the 
Part  of  Supervisors  and  Members. 
Even  though  thorough  preparation 
on  the  part  of  parents  cannot  al- 
ways be  expected,  yet  the  super- 
visors   cannot      be      thus    excused. 


They  must  lie  brimming  over  with 
thoughts  and  ideas  on  the  subject 
to  be  discussed,  a  condition  that 
can  only  be  produced  by  hard  in- 
dividual thinking.  The  supervisors 
should  first  read  the  essay  con- 
tained in  "Parent  and  Child,"  and 
then  get  away  from  it,  and  think 
about  it.  By  discussing  the  lessons 
with  husband  or  wife  at  home, 
supervisors  may  have  thoughts  and 
ideas  suggested  that  will  prove 
beneficial ;  but,  after  all,  individual 
systematic  and  careful  thought  is 
the  most  efficient  means  of  pre- 
paring a  lesson.  Think  of  it  while 
riding  or  walking  on  the  streets : 
think  of  it  while  doing  the  chores 
around  the  home ;  and  think  of  it 
while  you  rest. 

The  principal  thing  towards  se- 
curing home  preparation  on  the 
part  of  parents  is  to  make  pointed 
assignments,  that  will  arouse 
thought  and  stir  up  questions  in 
their  minds.  Be  discreet  in  mak- 
ing assignments  to  individuals.  Do 
not  drive  members  away  from  the 
class  by  asking  them  to  take  part 
before  they  are  ready ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  do  not  drive  them  away 
by  never  giving  them  a  chance. 
Prepare  those  who  are  timid  by 
asking  such  questions  as  they  will 
feel  inclined  to  answer,  and  when 
their  minds  are  in  the  proper  atti- 
tude, give  them  a  chance  to  do 
something. 

After  making  individual  assign- 
ments, or  appointing  some  one  to 
open  the  discussion  the  following 
Sunday,  call  him  to  one  side  and 
give  him  the  benefit  of  your 
thoughts,  pointing  out  the  main 
topics,  so  that  he  or  she  may  have 
an  idea  as  to  what  is  expected  in 
opening  such  discussion.  Encour- 
age parents  to  jot  down  points  or 
questions  that  may  occur  to  them 
during  the  week,  and    then     have 
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those  questions  answered  in  the 
regular  class  work.  If  any  are  too 
timid  to  ask  the  questions  them- 
selves, have  them  bring  them  in 
writing"  to  you,  and  then  read  them 
to  the  class  yourself. 

7.  Keep  'to  the  Subject;  Allow 
Xo  Useless  Discussion.  It  is  at  all 
times  hard  to  keep  a  class  within 
the  limits  of  the  discussion ;  and 
therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  useless 
and  rambling  discussions,  the  fol- 
lowing points  are  suggested  as  be- 
ing of  assistance  to  class  super- 
visors : 

1st.  Complete  preparation  on 
the  part  of  the  ward  supervisors, 
including  the  previous  grouping  of 
the  various  sub-topics,  so  as  ito 
bring  out  the  aim  determined  up- 
on. 

2nd.  Use  frequently  well-di- 
rected and  specific  questions. 

3rd.  Secure  permission  from 
the  class  for  the  establishment  of  a 
rule  that  no  member  of  the  class 
shall  be  permitted  to  tako  up  more 
than  three  minutes  upon  any  sub- 
ject, except  in  opening  the  discus- 
sion. Of  course,  in  case  the  speak- 
er is  interesting  the  class,  the  su- 
pervisor can  easily  exercise  his  dis- 
cretion in  permitting  him  to  con- 
tinue beyond  his  time. 

4th.  Class  supervisors  should 
generally  stand  before  their  classes 
while  the  discussion  is  going  on. 
This  because  of  the  moral  effect 
thereof.  A  long  and  tedious  s|  leak- 
er is  sure  to  feel  more  keenly  the 
selfishness  of  taking  up  too  much 
time,  while  others  are  waiting  and 
the  teacher  standing  all  the  while. 


8.  To  What  Extent  Should 
Conclusions  Be  Reached  in  Class 
Discussions/  Definite  cjnclusions 
should  be  avoided,  and  are  only 
justified  in  regard  to  topics  that  arc- 
presently  important,  and  affect  all 
parents  and  homes  alike.  In  all 
other  cases  only  such  conclusions 
ought  to  be  reached  as  will  produce 
harmony,  and  even  th^n  should 
never  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  in- 
timate an  exclusion  of  the  free 
agency  of  every  individual. 


PARTIES    AND    SOCIAULES. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  Parent/ 
classes  to  reform  our  sociables, 
whether  public  or  in  the  home,  so 
that  they  may  be  given  without  go- 
ing to  extremes  in  preparation,  or 
to  extravagance  in  expenditures. 
Entertainments  should  lie  educa- 
tional as  well  as  social  successes, 
without  encouraging  or  expecting 
so  much  hard  work  upon  the  part 
of  our  sisters,  nor  permit  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  that  might  be 
used  otherwise  to  better  advantage 
in  the  home  or  by  the  family.  All 
sociables,  whether  in  the  homes  or 
in  the  wards,  should  commence  not 
later  than  8  p.  m.,  so  that  they  may 
be  profitably  closed  before  mid- 
night. 

Joseph    W.   Summerhays, 

1  If.xky   1 1.  Rol  \i-i'. 
Stephen  1..  Richards, 

1  low  ARD  R,    1  >RIGGS, 

I  'arents'  (  lass   ( '■  immittee,  1  )esere1 
Sunday  School  Union  Board. 


Pleasantries. 


HOW     HE    COT    IT. 

\     Fake    Muckrake   made   a   gorgeous 

break, 

He  was  caught  in  a  fib,  poor  scamp, 

The  rascal  was  forced  to  eat  his  words 

And    they    gave    him    the    writer's 

cramp. 

WHY    "UP?" 

"How  lovely  it  would  be  if  all 
things  in  this  world  would  work  in 
harmony!" 

"M'yes!  For  instance,  if  coal  would 
only  go  up  and  down  with  the  ther- 
mometer!" 

NO    ADMMITANCE. 

Little  Bernhard's  mother  was  giv- 
ing him  a  bath,  and,  just  as  the  pro- 
cess was  being  completed,  he  heard 
his  sister  at  the  door. 

"You  can't  come  in  now,  Nellie,"  he 
called, '"I'm  Cupid." 

THEN    HE    WENT. 

"It's  hard  to  lose  one's  relations, 
sir,"  said  the  book-keeper,  visions  of 
a  baseball  game  vanishing  before  his 
employer's  wrath. 

"Hard?"  cried  the  millionaire. 
"Why,  man  alive,  it's  almost  impos- 
sible!" 


Said  a  man,  "Now  there's  no  use  de- 
nying 
That  yon  hen  is  a  creature  most  try- 
ing. 
She  will  cackle  and  yell 
So  that  I  cannot  tell 
Whether  she's  "laying"  or  "lying!" 

HIS    WORD    FOR    IT. 

Newly  Elected  Congressman:  Well, 
I  don't  care  if  folks  do  accuse  me  of 
having  a  big  head. 

Mrs.  Winters:  No,  I  wouldn't  let 
that  worry  you,  Mr.  Muffins.  You  see, 
there  may  be  nothing  in  it. 

Newly  Elected  Congressman,  with 
inality:     There  isn't! 


A  FRIENDLY  FREAK. 

A  certain  centleman,  on  revisiting 
the  village  where  his  boyhood  had 
been  spent,  was  gieved  to  see  so  few 
persons  whom  he  knew.  At  length, 
however,  he  found  an  old  friend  who 
recognized  him. 

"Well,"  the  visitor  said,  after  the 
first  greetings  were  over,  "it  does  me 
good  to  find  one  familiar  face  to  shake 
hands  with!" 

BEGINNING    AGAIN. 

Deacon  W.,  of  D — ,  is  growing  old 
wisely.  He  is  now  only  eighty-four 
and  goes  to  New  York  daily.  He  com- 
plained recently  to  a  friend  that  Mrs. 
W.  was  afraid  she  was  getting  rheu- 
matism. 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  his  friend,  reas- 
suringly, "it  is  probably  only  grow- 
ing pains." 

The  deacon  did  not  •smile.  "No,"  he 
said  gravely,  "it  can't  be  that,  unless," 
he  adde  with  a  twinkle — "unless  she  is 
getting  into  her  second  childhood." 

SOMETIMES    THEY   ARE. 

The  following  is  a  true  story  of  one 
of  my  little  friends: 

Dorothy,  the  wee  daughter  of  a 
physician,  attends  a  church  whose 
pastor  recently  passed  on. 

On  her  return  from  Sunday  school 
a  few  weeks  later  she  said: 

"Mamma,  we  will  all  have  to  take 
some  money  next  Sunday  to  help  get 
a  pill  for  Dr.  Ammen!" 

'A  pill,  Dorothy!"  exclaimed  her 
mother.  "What  do  you  mean?  You 
surely  have  made  some  mistake.  Why, 
our  dear  pastor  is  no  longer  living!" 

"Well,"  replied  the  child,  "that's 
what  teacher  sa:d." 

The  next  Sunday,  howeve,  Ms.  W. 
gave  her  small  daughted  the  money 
without  having  been  able  to  learn  for 
what  purpose  it  was  to  be  used. 

When  Dorothy  came  home  this  time 
she   said: 

"Well,  mamma,  I  was  wrong:  it's  a 
tablet  they  want  to  get,  but  a  pill  and 
a  tablet  are  the  same,  aren't  they?" 


Not  the  cheapest,  but  the  best 

The  sensible  man   never  buys  a  wagon   "because   it's   cheap.''      He   wants  to 
know  if  the  wagon  is  good,  if  it  will   carry    the    load    and    "stand  up"  when  the 

strain  comes.  Fifty 
years,  of  official  tests 
have  won  for  the  BAIN 
WAGON  the  proud  dis- 
tinction of 

The  best 
wagon  in 
the  world 

Strong  guarantee  goes 
with  each  wagon  sold 
anywhere. 

Consolidated  Wagon  <£  Machine  Go. 


Everywhere  in  Utah  and  Idaho. 


GEO.   T.   ODELL,  Gen'l  Mgr. 


SCHOOL 

DAYS 

Are  Here —  How  about 
your  boys  and  girls  shoes? 
Z.  C.  M.  I.  Factory  Shoes 
will  keep  your  children's 
feet  dry  and  warm.  ASK 
FOR  THEM. 


"Mountaineer"  (  )veralls 
are  I  [onestlj  Made,  I  )on't 
Rip.     See  you  gel  them. 


Reduced  Rates 


VIA 


FOR 


ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC 
EXPOSITION 

SEATTLE,   U.S.  A. 
Opens  June  1         1909        Closes  Oct.  16 

SOME  INTERESTING  FACTS 

Area  '-'■'»"  acres 

<  usi  $10,000,000 

Twelve  l;iru"'  Kxhihil   I'akiffs 

Many  Permanent  Buildings 

Value  "I  Exhibits,  J  >0  000  <>on 

Borders  on  two  beautiful  laues 

snow  capped  rnminiiiiiiN  s.,-ii  inmi    1 1  rounds 

Amusement  street  called  Pay  Sires 

Exploits  Alaska  and  countries  or  Pacific 

Aboul  fifteen  states  will  have  buildings 

fjnole  Sam  will  spend  f800  000 

Tblrt  v  large  shows  on  Pay  si  real* 

Forestry  building  of  huge  logs 

Twenty  minutes'  ride  from  business  section 

Low  Railroad  Rates  to  Seattle 

( ibtcago  will  have  building 

ah  exhibits  w in  show  processes 

Many  al  I  raol  i\«l  stde-i  rips 

Foreign  exhibits  will  be  extensive 

Submarine  boat  on  Lake  Union 

For  Descriptive  Literature  Address 
D.  E.  BURLEY,  G.  P.  A., 
Salt  i.  lke  City,        -       -         r  i  lb. 
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"GIVE  YOUR  HOUSE  AN 

AIR-BATH" 


With  one  of  our  Portable  Vacuum 

Cleaners.  The  only  sanitary 

way  to  clean. 


Free  demonstrations 
at  our  store 


Inter-Mountain 
Electric  Co. 

13  S.  Main  Street 
Salt  Lake  City,        -        Utah 


DELlSIC 
EJJ^CTKlTTYPEJiS 


l&ElTY 


D 


ns~    mvc     RAILROAD  II 


Scenic  Line  of  the  World 

The  only  transcontinental  line  passing  direct- 
ly through  quaint  and  picturesque  Salt  Lake 
City.  A  stop-over  is  allowed  atSalt  Lake  City, 
beautiful  Glen  wood,  Colorado  Springs  or  Den- 
ver on  all  classes  of  tickets  on  application  to  the 
train  conductor.  Scenery  unequaled  in  the 
world.  |.  a.  BENTON,  General  Agent 


Maps 

Exodus   $1.50 

Old  Testament,  Palestine  ...     1.50 
New  Testament,  Palestine..     1.50 

Paul's  Travels 1.50 

Book  of  Mormon,  Cloth 2. 00 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store 

44  E.  South  Temple  St.  Salt  lake  City 


Geo.J.Maack 

SIGN  PAINTER 

phone  DECORATOR  so 
3°'7DESIGNER"im,l,s 
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ON  WHICH  SIDE 
OF  THE  DESK  ARE 

YOU? 

The  man  before  the  desk  works  with  his  hands  and  is  paid  for 
his  labor.  The  man  behind  the  desk  works  with  his  head  and  is 
paid  for  his  knowledge.     It  is  merely  a  question  of  "knowing  how." 

For  17  vears  we  have  been  enabling  people  to  advance  their  posi- 
tions and  increase  their  earnings  by  teaching  them  to  "know  how." 
In  this  way,  we  can  advance  VOU  to  a  better  position.  It  costs  you 
nothing  to  find  out  how  we  can  help  you.  Simply  write  us  telling 
the  occupation  you  wish  to  rise  in.  No  textbooks  t<>  buy;  no  require- 
ments beyond  the  ability  to  read  and  write;  you  need  not  leave  your 
present  work;  pay  what  you  can  afford.  If  you  want  a  better 
position,  write  today. 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  799,  SCRANTON,  PA. 


WILLIAMSON 
HAFFNER  CO. 

E1HAVERS  ^TffV  PRINTERS 


DENVERXOLO 


FtRCUS  COALTER,    15  West  First  South 
Have  the  following  nice  Anthems:       i-ir        Pei 

Cop3     Dozen 
Thanksgiving  Anthem,  hy  Evon  Stephens    .12       fi  *j.r» 

c  1 1  tome,  Let  t's  Sin^ .10 

c  i  My  Father 10 

Rouse  Oh.  Yr  Mortals,  hy  Evan  Stephens    .in 
Tii.'   Lord   Will  Uomlorl    /.inn.   by   <;•-.. 

Careless  .in 

Til--   Mountain  of  the   Lord's  House    b> 

i'.\  ;m  Stephens  to 

Overthrow  <>r  iim:  and  Magog,  by  Evan 

Stephen* 10 

I. mi    Dp  Thj    \  "I.-'1  in  Slnglni     bj    Evan 

Stephens .in 

Son    "i  •  i.i'  Redeei i    bs  Evan  Stephens    ,13 

FERCUS    COALTER    MUSIC    COMPANY 
IB  Wesl  First  South  si  ,  Sail  Lake  c    ly,  Utah 
CATALOI  ins  i'i;  i   i 


i. nn 

I  110 

1.00 

I  00 

1. 1  in 
1.00 

1  mi 

i  as 
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INSURE  WITH  THE 

Home  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  Utah  /.  /. 

The  only  local  fire  insurance  company  in  the  inter- 
mountain  region.     Unsurpassed  protection  given. 

Heber  J.  Grant  &  Co., 

SALT   LAKE   CITY,    UTAH  General  Agents 


Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company ! 

Main  Offices,  Sharon  Building,  -  •  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

FACTORIES 

Lehi,  Utah  Garland,  Utah 

Auxiliary  Plants:  Springvillc,  Spanish  Fork, Provo, Utah 

Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  Sugar  City,  Idaho 

Blackfoot,  Idaho  Nampa,  Idaho 

Auxiliary  Plant:  •  -  Parker,  Idaho 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  Prest.     Thos.  R.  Cutler,  Vice-Prest.     H.  G.  Whitney,  Sec'y  &  Treas- 


David  Eccles,  President  Henry  H.  Rolapp,  Secretary 

M.  S.  Browning,  Vice-President  H.  H.  Spencer,  Treasurer 

Amalgamated  Sugar 
Company 

DIRECTORS: 
JOSEPH  F.  SMITH  E.  P.  ELLISON 

JOSEPH  SCOWCROFT  JOSEPH  CLARK 

FRED  J.  KIESEL  GEORGE  STODDARD 

ADAM  PATTERSON  WM.  H.  WATTIS 

Factories:—  Ogden,  Utah  Logan;  Utah  LaGrande,  Oregon 
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